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WING to the decision of Sweden there was 
never any real possibility of the permanent 
membership of the Council of the League of 

Nations being enlarged—except by the entry of Ger- 
many—at the forthcoming meeting in Geneva. It is 
satisfactory, however, to be able to assume that after 
the discussions this week in the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment the influence of Great Britain will be thrown into 
the right and not into the wrong side of the scale. The 
question of whether the Council ought eventually to 
be enlarged is one upon which opinions may quite 
reasonably differ, but it is a question of such obvious and 
immense importance that the policy, advocated by M. 
Briand and supported by Sir Austen Chamberlain, of 
“rushing” a decision upon it is one for which there 
can be no rational excuse or defence. The only sugges- 
tion of a defence Sir Austen has been able to offer is 
that if in a particular dispute all the Great Powers were 
“interested parties,” and therefore excluded from 
voting, the remnant of the Council as it stands would 
lack moral authority to settle the said dispute. The 
argument is so intrinsically ridiculous that it is hard to 
understand how any intelligent man could advance it 
with a grave face. It rests in the first place on a mis- 
understanding of the established procedure of the 
League; but quite apart from that technical point 
how is it possible for anybody seriously to suggest that 
the Great Powers would be more inclined to accept a 
tuling of the Minor Powers if the latter were reinforced 
by Brazil and Poland? There may possibly be some- 
thing to be said for giving Spain a permanent seat on 
the Council, but we are inclined to believe that adequate 
discussion of the problem will lead to a general agree- 





ment with the view expressed by M. Vandervelde in 
the Belgian Chamber on Wednesday—that the Council 
should be kept as small and as authoritative as possible. 
At all events it is clear that so vitally important a 
problem ought to be very fully threshed out before any 
decision is reached. 

» a . 

The immediate issue having been decided by the 
overwhelming expression of British public opinion 
against the “sharp practice”’’ in which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain proposed to acquiesce, the most important 
question that remains is that of the personal position 
of Sir Austen himself. He has been repudiated by the 
whole country and, in effect, overridden by his col- 
leagues. He is the first British Foreign Secretary who 
has ever contrived to be in a minority of one in his own 
country. His specious claim for a free hand at Geneva 
is one which his countrymen would admit readily 
enough if they could rely upon him to represent there 
the general feeling of Great Britain. But he has 
deliberately defied the views and the moral sense, not 
only of the country at large, but even of his own party ; 
and if he has given way it is only to positively over- 
whelming force majeure. He has shown that he is 
utterly out of sympathy with the general temper of 
Great Britain, and that he is a more or less devoted 
adherent of French policies and politicians. How can 
we ever trust him again to represent us? Obviously 
his own colleagues will not trust him in the future as 
they have in the past, for his views are not their views ; 
yet it is impossible for them—and still more, of course, 
for the Lords and Commons—to control his everyday 
decisions, arrived at upon the basis of a point of view 
which, however defensible it may be in itself, is plainly 
and certainly not the British point of view. He cannot 
after the events of the past fortnight stay at the Foreign 
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Office without weakening and stultifying British diplo- 
macy throughout the world ; for the whole world now 
knows that he does not, and cannot, speak confidently 
in the name of his country, and that when any issue 
arises sufficiently important to arouse public opinion 
he may be thrown over as he has been thrown over this 
week. Every effort is being made to save his face, but 
nothing can conceal the fact that on vital issues he is at 
loggerheads with those in whose name he professes to 
speak. 
* * * 

The French Chamber is still discussing M. Doumer’s 
financia] projects, as we write, and it is impossible to 
predict how the new taxes will come out of the melting 
pot. It seems, however, that the danger of a serious 
conflict has been avoided, and the franc is easier. 
Paris had a two hours’ diversion on Wednesday after- 
noon in the shape of a “ shutters-down” strike. This 
protest of the shopkeepers was officially declared to be 
against retrospective taxes, the law on the revision 
of leases, the delay in passing the law dealing with 
commercial property, and against fiscal inequality. 
It seems, however, to have meant more than that—to 
have been, in fact, a sign of disapproval of any increase 
of direct taxation. The contest between the advocates 
of direct and indirect taxes is acute, as speeches both 
in the Chamber and in the Senate have shown. For 
our part, we do not believe that France will be fiscally 
sound until those who can afford it consent to pay— 
and actually do pay—their fair share. The interest 
of this country in the matter is substantial, since we 
are stil] hoping for a settlement of the French War Debt. 
But it is of no use to be impatient, and, indeed, we are 
not particularly elated by the news that M. Doumer 
proposes to renew negotiations with Mr. Churchill next 
Monday, if, as seems quite likely, he is going to argue 
for a cutting down of M. Caillaux’s offer of £12,500,000, 
on the plea that France is now taxed up to the hilt and 
palpably poor. We know that France is neither poor 
nor taxed up to the hilt. 

* * * 

The announcement that a general election is to be 
held in May is a welcome sign of a return to constitu- 
tionalism in Egypt. For very nearly twelve months 
Ziwar Pasha has been governing without Parliament, 
but he has paid a heavy price. The intrigues and 
ambitions of Neshaat Pasha, the leader of the 
** Unionists,” drove the Liberals over into the Zaghlulist 
camp, and the Government now have to face a strong 
Opposition. What is more, they have agreed, under 
pressure, to face it at the polls not on the basis of 
Ziwar’s Electoral Law of last year, but of Zaghlul’s 
of 1924. This, with its provision for direct election 
by universal manhood suffrage, should give a consider- 
able advantage to the democratic Opposition. Indeed, 
it is generally expected that Zaghlul Pasha will find him- 
self three months hence at the head of a comfortable 
if not overwhelming majority, and that he, or one of 
his friends, will take office again. Heads are already 
being shaken in certain quarters at the prospect of 
renewed friction between Egypt and Great Britain. 
But this counting on trouble is futile. There are said 
to be some grounds for expecting a less intransigent 
attitude on Zaghlul’s part towards us. In any case, 


we can only find a modus vivendi with Egypt by friendly 
agreement, and not by force or cunning. Ifthe elections 
show the Egyptian people to be solidly behind the 
Wafd, we shall have to deal again with Zaghlul. We 
may have again to resist his claim to the Sudan— 





a claim in which, by the way, he is supported by his 
political opponents. But we shall only make bad 
worse by intriguing against him in Cairo. 

* * * 


Reforming zeal has just broken out in a new direc- 
tion in Turkey. After religious and sartorial icono- 
clasm comes caligraphic iconoclasm. The old postage 
stamps are now withdrawn, and a new issue (made in 
England !) is being substituted, with the words Turkia 
postalari printed in Latin letters. We understand that 
Angora has already given orders that Latin characters 
may be used in the teaching of mathematics, and that 
the question of their general use is now being considered 
by a special Committee of the National Assembly, 
This struggle of the Turks to get into the Western world 
is, we think, hopeful. And incidentally, might not 
their anxiety about their alphabet serve as a useful 
hint to Irish Free Staters who are so eager to go back 
to the Gaelic world? So far as high politics are con- 
cerned, Turkey appears to be settling down to the 
acceptance of the Mosul award, and we do not see why 
our normal friendly relations should not presently be 
restored. Even the Daily Mail now believes in friendly 
relations. It assures us that “ there is no ground for 
supposing that the Turks are assuming an intractable 
attitude,” and at the same time warns Turkey not to 
adopt a provocative policy, since she will get nobody 
of importance in this country to side with her against 
the British Government. It may perhaps surprise the 
simpler sort of people in Angora to read this in a journal 
which a few weeks ago was vociferating that the Turks 
were going to fight us, and that they would be right 
in fighting us. But we daresay Angora is under no 
more illusions than is London about the present oracle 


of Carmelite House. 
* * * 


It would appear that at last a settlement of the 
“Weir ” dispute is within sight. The building Trade 
Unions have made it clear that they are not claiming 
building trade rates of wages for the work done on the 
** Weir ” houses in the factory, or for any work that 
would not ~ormally be done by building trade workers. 
Nor are they claiming that only building trade workers 
should be employed. But they do insist that Lord 
Weir, as well as other manufacturers of “* steel *’ houses, 
shall pay building trade rates for recognised building 
work—carpentry, and so on. Negotiations are now 
proceeding between the Government and the Trade 
Unions for a settlement along these lines, and it would 
certainly appear from the tenor of the debate on 
Wednesday that the chances of agreement are good. 
Lord Weir has already affirmed his readiness to abide 
by the Fair Wages Clause; the question is, how that 
clause is to be interpreted in the present case. Now 
that both sides have defined their attitudes plainly, 
it ought not to be very difficult to reach a settlement. 
The point at issue, of course, does not touch the question 
of whether “ steel” houses are worth building at all. 
If the present scheme is carried through, it will be easier 
to form a judgment on that point when the houses have 
been inhabited long enough for the effects of wear and 
tear to become apparent. There have been disquieting 
rumours about some of the “steel” houses already 
built ; but it is hardly possible as yet to pass a definite 


judgment. 
* * * 


Tuesday’s debate on the plight of the “ necessitous 
areas” brought out some startling facts, but failed to 
extract any promise of help from the Government. 
It was stated that in the Nantyglo and Blaina area in 
South Wales over 13.000 persons, out of a total popula- 
tion of 16,000, are in receipt of poor law relief. In 4 
number of big industrial towns as many as fifteen per 
cent. of the population are on the rates. The point 
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was stressed that the late reductions in the numbers 
receiving unemployment benefit have caused an increase 
in poor relief, and that an additional strain has thus been 
put on the poorest districts. The object of those who 
supported the motion was, of course, to secure aid from 
national funds for the districts peculiarly afflicted by 
unemployment. Instead, they were urged to adopt 
more “ economical ” methods in the granting of out- 
door relief. Mr. Will Thorne spoke of the huge debts 
incurred by certain Boards of Guardians in a rye their 
current obligations, and expressed his doubt whether 
the Government will ever get back the sums which it 
has advanced. Sir Kingsley Wood, who spoke for the 
Government, had no suggestions to make. He merely 
recited the old story of the heavy amount spent on 
unemployment relief since the Armistice. At one time 
it looked as if the Government had it in mind to do some- 
thing for the “‘ necessitous areas”; now, it looks as if 
they are to be left to struggle along as best they can, 
even in face of the new burdens thrust on them by the 
growing restrictions on unemployment benefit. Fresh 
restrictions have been announced in a circular issued 
this week, under which it becomes more difficult for 
young unmarried persons to get benefits. Mr. Churchill, 
at Belfast, has again spoken hopefully of a coming trade 
revival ; but the unemployed cannot live on hope. 
* * * 


The Health Insurance Report is a voluminous 
document, containing a great many detailed recom- 
mendations. It is proposed to abolish the present 
Insurance Committees, and to transfer their work to 
ordinary committees of the Local Authorities, perhaps 
with a co-opted element. The panel system is to be 
retained practically without change, and the majority 
report pronounces in favour of retaining the Approved 
Societies, which the minority, consisting of Labour 
representatives, desires to abolish, The majority 
makes only very limited suggestions for the extension 
of the system, rejecting on grounds of financial strin- 
gency any attempt either to raise the general level of 
benefits, or to make any adequate provision for depen- 
dants’ allowances. The inclusion of treatment for the 
dependants of insured persons is also rejected for the 
present, on the same ground. The minority disagrees 
with the majority on all these points, and proposes 
higher benefits, adequate allowances, and medical 
treatment for dependants. The majority does, however, 
urge that, when funds allow, specialist treatment and 
laboratory facilities should be included, and dental 
treatment made part of the normal provision. The 
Report, taken as a whole, is conservative in tone, and 
obviously compiled under the strong influence of the 
prevailing demand for economy. It proposes the 
minimum of change; but in certain phrases it clearly 
contemplates a considerable revision of the system at 
some future date, as part of a more comprehensive 
scheme of social insurance. 

* * * 


_ The Kent coalfield has come under public discussion 
in consequence of the guarantee offered by the Govern- 
ment to the group engaged on its development. It is 
being widely urged that special steps ought to be taken 
to utilise Kent coal, not only for the iron and steel 
works which it is hoped to establish in the district, 
but also as the basis of power supply for the Greater 

on area. Kent, it is said, will produce large 
quantities of small coal chiefly useful for the generation 
of electrical power, and it is urged that, for this reason, 
the coalfield ought to be brought under the direct control 
of the Joint Authorit responsible for the power supply 
of the Metropolis. There are, indeed, very considerable 


objections to the system of Government guarantees of 
capital and interest to private financial groups, such 
4s are being given in this cae. There is a good deal to 


be said in their favour where they are given to public 


or semi-public authorities acting within statutory 
powers and under strict public control. But in the case 
of the Kent coalfield there appear to be no such safe- 
guards for the public interest. We agree that Kent eoal 
ought to be developed, and that some form of public 
assistance may be necessary for its development. But 
we are by no means convinced that the Government 
has found the most satisfactory way of giving this help. 
* * : 


Nothing is likely to come of the Independent Labour 
Party’s proposal that an attempt should be made to 
achieve unity between the rival Socialist Inter- 
nationals. The British Labour Party will certainly 
oppose reunion on any terms to which the Communist 
International is likely to consent, and most of the 
Continental Socialist Parties are at least as “‘ anti- 
Moscow "’ as the British. The I.L.P., by virtue of 
its separate membership of the Labour and Socialist 
International, has the right to raise the question on its 
own motion ; but by itself it can hope to carry little 
weight. The obstacles to political reunion between 
Labour and Communism are, indeed, obviously far 
greater than in the case of the rival Trade Union 
Internationals ; for the points of vital difference arise 
over political more than over industrial issues. Where 
the British Trade Union Congress has failed, the I.L.P. 
is not likely to succeed in a harder task. Probably 
it has no expectation of success, and its proposal is 
the sign rather of movements of opinion within its 
own ranks than of real international intentions. Of 
late, the I.L.P. has been moving to the “left”; its 
latest move is rather aleftward gesture than a proposal 
likely to lead to any political result. 

* » * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Republicans are ver 
nervous about the result of the party convention whic 
has been called for next week to decide future policy. 
Well aware that his following in the country is wilting 
away, Mr. de Valera is making a hid to restore the 
position by a series uf resolutions intended to suggest 
that if the oath of allegiance is eliminated anti-Treatyites 
will give the Free State a trial by taking their places 
in the Dail. The proffered concession is, of course, an 
obvious trick. To abolish the oath at this stage would 
enable anti-Treatyites to claim that their campaign of 
shooting and sabotage has been justified, and they 
would enter the Dail as uncompromising patriots whose 
merits weak-kneed time-servers had been compelled 
to recognise. Republicans in the mass do not rate the 
intelligence of Free State Ministers so low as Mr. 
de Valera, nor do they share their leader’s opinion as 
to the subtlety of his finesse. A direct negative to the 
de Valera proposals is to be moved by Father 
O’Flanagan, who since he lost caste by his attempted 
deal on behalf of the Sinn Fein moderates with Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1920, has become the most frantic of 
Die-hards. To judge by opinion in anti-Treatyite 
circles, this “ turbulent priest” stands a good chance 
of defeating his nominal leader, who, it is rumoured, 
has made up his mind in this event to retire from public 
life for a time at least. The country as a whole declines 
to interest itself in the controversy. Oaths of allegiance 
count for less with the average man than the hard fact 
that the agricultural returns for 1925 show a bad oe 
off in every form of crop as well as in cattle, pigs an 
poultry. In this matter the Six Counties are as hard 
hit as the Free State, and could Republicanism propound 
a remedy, Sir James Craig, no less than President 
Cosgrave, might well tremble for his = prospects. 
To Mr. de Valera and his colleagues, however, economie 
issues are mere irrelevancies, and the sole hope of 
salvation lies in seeking first the Republic. There may 
be gold where Mr. de Valera’s rainbow ends, but his 
coun en are discovermg that their best hope of 
profit lies in cultivating their cabbage gardens. 

A2 
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THE BIG STICK IN INDUSTRY 


HE Engineering Employers’ Federation is, we 
suppose, the strongest employers’ organisation 
in Great Britain. The firms in it include many 

of the greatest capitalist combines, and wield the 
largest influence in such great associations as the 
Federation of British Industries and the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. The en- 
gineering employers employ more workers than the 
mine-owners, and represent a larger volume of capital. 
In almost every way they are the leading group 
among British employers, and the most likely to set 
the tone to the general body of manufacturers. Special 
significance therefore attaches to their policy in labour 
matters, and any action taken by them deserves 
close public attention. 

Late last week, this influential capitalist body took 
very drastic action indeed, issuing against the Trade 
Unions in the engineering industry two distinct and 
separate threats of a national lock-out. For some 
weeks past, at the works of a certain Messrs. Hoe in 
London, there has been an unofficial stoppage, in 
which about nine hundred men are involved. The 
dispute arose without the consent of the Unions 
concerned, and the men who are out in connection 
with it have received no strike pay. From the stand- 
point which concerns us here, the precise circum- 
stances do not greatly matter. The trouble really 
arose over the engagement by the firm of non-Union 
labour, which, it is alleged, took place after Union 
men had been dismissed “ owing to shortage of 
work.” This, cumplicated by a dispute about wages, 
led to a stay-in strike, which the management met 
by excluding from the works the men who took part 
in it. The firm describes the stoppage as a strike ; 
the men call it a lock-out. It does not greatly matter 
which description is the more correct. 

The Engineering Employers’ Federation, to which 
the firm belongs, some time ago used the dispute as 
an argument for refusing to negotiate with the Unions 
until work was resumed. The ground given was that 
the men, by striking, had broken the “ Provisions 
for Avoiding Disputes,” which is the national agree- 
ment governing industrial relations in the engineering 
industry. The men involved deny this, and accuse the 
firm of locking them out, while at the same time they 
express their desire for a resumption of negotiations. 
The firm apparently wants to make this conditional 
on a prior return to work. 

So far the dispute is not unlike many others. It is 
made unlike because the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation has now threatened that, unless the men 
at Messrs. Hoe’s return to work, they will declare 
over the whole of Great Britain a lock-out of all the 
members of the Unions concerned. The men have 
replied by refusing to return till their grievances are 
met, even if the Unions order them back. The latter 
therefore appear to be powerless, and presumably 
the threat of a national lock-out stands. 

The engineering employers, however, have not 
been content with this one threat. For nearly two 
years the Unions in the industry have been negotiating 
with them on a national basis for an advance in wages. 


After using cvery possible method of spinning out the 
negotiations, the employers recently announced their 
definite refusal to grant any advance at all, on the 
ground that the state of trade would permit of none, 
The Unions therefore met and intimated to the 
employers that, in view of the failure of the negotiations, 
they held themselves free to take whatever action 
they might deem good. This was generally understood 
as indicating their intention to make local applications 
for higher wages in those districts in which the prospects 
of success seemed best. Some sections at least of 
the engineering industry are prosperous, and could 
well afford an advance. The Unions’ plain intention 
was to try their fortune locally, in view of the rebuff 
which they had met with in their national claim, 
The London engineers have already followed this 
policy, by putting forward a separate claim for a 
district advance. 

The Employers’ Federation, on the same day as 
it issued the threat of a national lock-out in connection 
with the Hoe dispute, presented a second ultimatum 
to the Trade Unions. It announced that any attempt 
in any district to secure an advance in wages by local 
action would be at once met by a national lock-out 
of their entire industry. The Federation thus not 
only refuses a national advance, but also places an 
absolute ban on local advances in wages. And it 
issues its double defiance to the Trade Unions in 
the most brusque and unconciliatory tones that can 
well be imagined. 

What is the meaning of this attitude? Engineers’ 
wages are, by general admission, very low indeed— 
lower in many cases than miners’ wages, and so low 
as to have prejudiced very seriously the recruiting 
of skilled apprentices for the industry. Trade is 
indeed bad in some branches, and there is much 
unemployment. But it is very good in other branches 
—in the motor trade, for example—and we find it 
impossible to believe that many firms and districts 
could not well afford an advance, or that the present 
wages are such as to secure the most efficient work. 
Long hours and low wages in Germany are adduced 
as a reason for refusing any increase; but there is 
at present no evidence that Germany has even begun 
to regain the position as a competitor of the British 
engineer which she held before the war. And, in 
any case, even if the engineering employers felt them- 
selves to be justified in refusing a wage advance, 
we can see no reason for this brandishing of the big 
stick. 

Consider the Hoe dispute. A national lock-out 
is surely a most inappropriate weapon for dealing with 
a purely sectional stoppage of this sort, and would 
still be so, even if the firm were wholly and absolutely 
in the right and the men utterly and entirely in the 
wrong. What would be said of a national Trade 
Union if it called a national strike over such a paltry 
issue? What denunciations should we not have 
of the anti-social policy of the “ sympathetic strike,” 
what suggestions of Bolshevik gold and Communist 
influence behind the strikers? The employers’ threat 
is far more drastic, far more “* Bolshevik,” than anything 
we remember ever to have seen suggested by any 
responsible Trade Union body. Yet we hear ne 
denunciations. Sir William Joynson-Hicks does not 
warn Sir Allan Smith to “beware”; the Times 
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laces the whole blame on the Hoe workers and the 
Trade Unions. 

Nor can we see any greater justification for the 
second lock-out threat. There is indeed a good deal 
to be said in principle for the adjustment of wages 
on a uniform national basis over an entire industry. 
But engineering is less a single industry than a dozen 
more or less closely related industries, with essentially 
differing conditions and abilities to pay. This would 
not matter, if the employers concerned could afford, 
as a single group, to pay adequate and reasonable 
wages. But they say they cannot, urging not the 
adequacy of the present rates, but only trade conditions 
as a reason for their refusal to pay more. In such 
circumstances, it is surely reasonable for the Unions, 
having been rebuffed nationally after nearly two years 
of negotiations, to see if they cannot do better by a 
series of local or sectional applications. 

Moreover, even if the employers had firmly made 
up their minds to refuse even such applications, is it 
legitimate on their part to resort at once to a national 
lock-out ? It would surely be far more natural to 
meet local demands by localised resistance, and so to 
endeavour to keep any stoppage of work within com- 
paratively narrow bounds. This would be the ordinary 
course. Why have the employers departed from it ? 

Presumably the reason is that they hope to beat the 
Trade Unions quickly by a display uf overwhelming 
force. The engineering Unions are poor, and their 
numbers have been depleted by the long slump. The 
employers may hope that, whereas they could keep 
local disputes in being for some time, their power of 
endurance would not last long in a national conflict. 
They may also be actuated by the desire to get the 
engineers well beaten, and tied down by a new agree- 
ment, before there is any risk of the mining crisis 
coming to a head. 

This is a policy of naked coercion. Even if it is 
possible, or easy, for the employers to beat the Unions 
by a national lock-out (about which we profess no 
opinion) what sort of spirit do they expect to be 
engendered by methods of this sort? The policy of 
pushing sheer brute force to the furthest limit may 
have its apparent successes ; but it is certainly neither 
the way to obtain in the workshops that efficiency 
and spirit of co-operation for which employers are 


‘always asking, nor likely in the long run to suit the 


employers’ interest. It provokes reprisals. It is a 
plain affirmation of that class-war which, we have 
always understuod, the employers of this country 
tepudiate as a Socialist or Communist myth. Have 
the engineering employers fully considered in what 
light their action must appear to their own workmen, 
or to any member of the general public who looks 
at the situation with dispassionate eyes ? 

The “ big stick ” policy is becoming far too fashion- 
able. It is doubtless, in part, one of the penalties 
we have to pay for the growth of closely-knit national 
industrial organisations. But is it their inevitable 
consequence? If so, purely local bargaining was 
far better. But we do not believe it is so. We refuse 


to treat this action of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation as typical. And we appeal to the employers 
concerned to reconsider their policy at once, while 
there is still time to prevent irreparable harm from 
being done. 


GREAT AND LESSER POWERS 
A DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION 


Paris, March 2nd. 


HATEVER view one takes of the Locarno Pact, 
it seems impossible to pretend that the intention 
of the framers of the Covenant of the League 

of Nations was not to draw a distinction between the 
Great Powers and the Powers whose interests are limited. 
It is, of course, possible that the peace-makers of 1919 
were wrong in this purpose, as they were wrong on many 
other issues. But before we permit a vital change in the 
constitution of the Council, which is the real executive 
body of the League, we are bound to examine their motives 
and the carefully considered consequences of their decisions. 
Neither M. Briand nor Sir Austen Chamberlain, as repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers, has the smallest right 
to reverse the policy of Versailles without first under- 
standing that policy, and refuting the arguments which, 
whether expressed or not, were present in the minds of 
the founders of the League. 

There has, I believe, been no discussion of the principles 
which presided over the division of the nations into two 
categories. One of my English colleagues, whose word I 
cannot doubt, assures me that nowhere has he discovered 
a straightforward statement of the fundamental objection 
to the admission of Poland’s claim to a permanent seat 
on the Council. Certainly it is not to be found in the 
French Press, for France, rightly or wrongly, thinks it 
desirable to give Poland a permanent seat. The German 
Press is chiefly concerned with prestige. The British 
Press, so far as I am acquainted with it, has confined itself 
to indignant protests against the presumed bad faith of 
France, and has particularly insisted on the undesirability 
of forming diplomatic clans in the League Council. There 
are, indeed, a score of points which might properly be 
made against the permanent representation of Poland, 
and they have been ably pressed. One imagines that 
they must result in the rejection, pure and simple, of the 
Polish application, whether it is backed by France or any 
other nation. And what applies to Poland applies, perhaps 
not with such immediate force, to Spain, and Brazil, and 
other countries which do not indisputably come into the 
ranks of the First Class Powers. Nevertheless, even 
though the case against Poland as presented is effective 
enough, the opportunity ought, I think, to be taken to 
justify Article 4 of the Covenant. Such a justification 
goes to the very heart of the problem. 

If it be true that for some reason or other there has 
been a lack of frankness, perhaps I may be allowed to 
indulge in a little plain-speaking from which more respon- 
sible persons apparently shrink. It is necessary that we 
should clear our minds of cant, and become conscious of 
the unchangeable reason why England, at any rate, if she 
is not to abandon the essential principles on which her 
existence depends, must oppose Polish pretentions, not 
only in March but in September, not only this year but at 
all times. We may rightly be moved by questions of 
expediency. We can make good use of the implied bargain 
with Germany. It is well to resent the gratuitous attack 
on the “ spirit of Locarno.” The destruction of the League 
by the formation of rival blocs in the Council must be 
deprecated. But there is something much more formidable 
than the snag of inopportuneness, which obliges the British 
to be implacable, and any Government which neglected, 
now that the matter is before it, to go to the root of the 
fallacy would incur a terrible responsibility. 

At first sight it would seem, from the standpoint of the 
new democratic ideology, to be unfair to divide up the 
nations, and to give the big nations a privilege and power 
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not enjoyed by the smaller nations. Just as individuals 
are equal before the law of their country, so, it may be 
argued, nations should be equal before the international 
law of Geneva and the Hague. Stated in that form, and 
assuming the world is perfect, that there is universal 
friendliness and impeccable justice, that there is no longer 
diplomatic intrigue, jealousy, malice, self-seeking, it would 
not be easy to refute the contention. England might safely 
submit itself to the jurisdiction of Czecho-Slovakia, and 
might, for example, confidently invite the arbitration of 
Greece in a quarrel which may arise in a remote part of the 
world. But we know that such an ideal has not been reached. 
We know that it is not international law which is to be 
enforced, but the administration of law which is to be 
undertaken, and in most cases which can be conceived that 
it is the appreciation of circumstances, the interpretation 
of facts, the application of judgments unguided by law, 
which are to be invited. In so far as the Great Powers may 
hereafter have to appeal to judges on the Council of the 
League, they have a right to ask that they shall be placed 
before their peers. There are, indeed, many subjects to be 
discussed on which it is quite obvious that England, or any 
other Great Power, could only with difficulty admit the 
validity of the unanimous opinion even of the Principal 
Powers. That the Smaller Powers should pronounce for 
or against them is unthinkable. 

It is not, however, sufficient to make this appeal to 
commonsense. We must give a reason. But first we must 
make the prefatory remark that the League, if it is to 
endure, has to be a workable institution. An “ ideal” 
League would collapse in a week. Resignations would fall 
in repeated thunderclaps upon the unfortunate Secretariat. 
If it could be shown that the framers of the Covenant were 
reactionary men who, perpetuating the idea of a hierarchy 
of nations, ruled arbitrarily that the permanent section of 
the Council should consist only of the Great Powers, what 
would be the conclusion? The conclusion is simply that 
England would have to withdraw from the League. Suppose 
the Members of the Council were chosen by lot, and that the 
Great Powers were asked to agree to a super-government 
of Bolivia, Haiti, Liberia, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, and 
so forth, how many of them would fail to follow the example 
of the United States? This is, of course, reducing the 
question, for the sake of clarity, to an absurdity ; but the 
application of Poland, relatively large though Poland be, 
is in direct contradiction with the principle which the 
Versailles Conference deliberately, and in my view inevitably, 
adopted, and which it is now sought to destroy. 

To ascertain the soundness of the 1919 method and the 
unsoundness of the 1926 proposals, we need only endeavour 
to define a Great Power. What is it which distinguishes a 
Great Power from the rest of the members of the League, 
admirable and useful as the réle of the Lesser Powers may 
be? I will content myself with one broad indicating 
feature of a Great Power. It is a Power which has many 
special interests in many different parts of the world. It 
is a power which is peculiarly susceptible to attack, diplo- 
matic, political, or military, on a number of fronts. With 
its particular and widespread interests, improper inter- 
ference from a more or less irresponsible, prejudiced, and 
perhaps mischief-making body, might be fatal. It must 
therefore proceed circumspectly in surrendering in any 
degree its self-control. Can it be sure that a Council, 


partly composed of Smaller States which have little to lose, 
and with something to gain may be influenced unduly, will 
in present circumstances always behave fairly ? The Great 
Powers, it is true, do not always behave fairly towards the 
Smaller States, but on the whole their attitude will be im- 
partial, and at least the Great Powers will hardly be 
tempted to “ blackmail ”’ the Smaller States, as the Smaller 


ee 


States, if they were put in a position of authority, would be 
constantly tempted to “ blackmail ” the Great Powers 

But it will be objected that while there is a rivalry of 
interests between the Great Powers themselves on the 
Council, justice in international affairs will be impossible 
and from the British point of view the decisions of Cuba are 
as likely to be satisfactory as the decisions of France. This 
would be true were it not for a most important fact. The 
fact is that France is as susceptible as Great Britain, and 
could only be anti-British at her peril. The definition which 
applies to England as a Great Power applies also to France. 
They stand (roughly) on equal terms, because they are 
equally exposed. If one made diplomatic war on the other, 
it would be open to reprisals. They could touch each other 
at a dozen vulnerable points. This makes for practical 
wisdom and restraint. What is to be feared is the artificial 
power which might be given to a Smaller State, were it 
placed permanently on the Council, to thwart systematically, 
persistently, continually, an exposed Great Power, while re- 
maining itself comparatively secure within its own boun- 
daries. The opportunities for what I have called diplomatic 
blackmail would be excessive. 

Lesser Powers must, of course, be given due weight. 
Their opinions must count. By their mere numbers in the 
Assembly they can create a world sentiment which the 
Great Powers cannot ignore. The Lesser States are also 
given a large place in the Council as temporary members. 
They have done excellent work. They are entitled to the 
fullest representation. Their voices are just as important 
as the voices of the Great Powers. They have nothing to 
complain of. They are not swamped. They are not ina 
minority. Further, any member of the League not repre- 
sented on the Council will be invited to sit as a member 
whenever its interests are specially affected. Thus the 
exigencies of democratic ideology are completely met, as, 
in this way, they should be. 

It cannot be suggested that the Great Powers take to 
themselves improper advantages. But neither should the 
Smaller States, by reason of their non-susceptibility, obtain 
improper advantages. There is, after all, an immense 
difference between a permanent seat and a temporary seat. 
The occupant of a permanent seat cannot be displaced what- 
ever his behaviour. The occupant of a temporary seat who 
attempted to throw the machinery of the Council out of 
gear by his perpetual frustration of a Great Power would 
quickly be expelled. This, too, makes for practical wisdom 
and restraint. 

It has appeared to me desirable to re-state these doctrines, 
which are in danger—judging by the Press and the politi- 
cians of several countries—of being forgotten. It is easy 
to apply them to the problems which have been raised 
during the past month or two, and which will be brought 
to an issue on March 8th. If Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
the British Government in general disregard them, they 
will be striking a deadly blow at the British Empire and at 


the League of Nations. 
SisLEyY HuDDLESTON. 


ELECTRIC POWER IN CANADA 


Orrawa, February 11th. 


OW that the Conservative party in Britain has begut 
to propound policies for the organisation of 
electrical power for industry, its leaders may WI 

profit devote some attention to the experiences of the 
Canadian province of Ontario in this particular sphere. 
In all her provinces, save Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada possesses enormous potential sources of 
electricity in her vast water powers, and twenty years 8g° 
private entrepeneurs, who saw the future of electricity 
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had begun to pre-empt water power rights and organise 
distributing systems. Powerful corporations emerged, and 
it seemed altogether probable that private capitalism had 
secured another fertile field for its activities. 

But the province of Ontario happened to be peculiarly 
dependent upon hydro-electric power for any possibilities 
of the industrial expansion for which many of its citizens 
craved. It was completely barren of coal deposits and 
the product of its solitary oilfield at Petrolia was negligible ; 
transporation expenses forbade the utilisation of the coal 
of Alberta and Nova Scotia, and the only alternative to 
complete dependence upon American coal supplies was the 
development of domestic water-power for the generation of 
electricity. Preliminary studies made in the years 1903— 
1906 had demonstrated the feasibility of obtaining electrical 
energy from Niagara Falls and transmitting it to distant 
points, and corporations had made a beginning with the 
utilisation of the resources of the great cataract. But the 
private electric corporations shewed no disposition to serve 
any but the larger cities of the municipalities within easy 
range of the sources of power, and the cost and quality of 
the services which they provided were the subject of 
constant popular complaint. 

The agitation against the exactions of the private corpora- 
tions had reached an acute point when the Conservative 
party, under Sir James Whitney, expelled in 1903 a very 
corrupt Liberal administration and came to power with a 
reforming programme. Whitney himself was not exactly 
anormal Tory, and into his Cabinet there strayed a politician 
of radical tendencies, called Adam Beck. Born in Canada 
of German parents, he had by the successful manufacture of 
boxes, acquired before middle age a fortune which left him 
free to embark upon a public career, and he quickly grasped 
the fact that if manufacuring industry was to prosper and 
expand in Ontario it must have cheap power as its basis, 
and that cheap power would never be furnished by private 
corporations. So he became an ardent convert to the 
principle of collectivist effort in the supply of a commodity 
which was the industrial life-blood of the community, and 
he found a valuable ally in the Toronto Telegram. 

Away back in the eighties of last century Goldwin Smith 
lent some money to a Scotch printer called John Ross 
Robertson who had attracted his interest, and the result 
to-day is one of the richest and most powerful papers in 
Canada. The Telegram is a newspaper sui generis, and its 
strange blend of violent Orange Imperialism and high 
protectionism with a ‘passionate advocacy of collectivist 
adventures and anti-corporation crusades, puts it beyond the 
range of ordinary standards of classification. There are 
Canadian papers written with more cultured diction and in 
better taste, but none so forceful or effective in moulding 
public opinion. Mr. Robertson, the original proprietor, 
was the same sort of radical Tory as Adam Beck, and when 
he put the columns of his paper at the disposal of the new 
gospel, the battle was half won, for the Telegram controls 
politics in Toronto and its environs, and the Conservative 
party in Ontario dare not resist its orders. There is, indeed, 
a certain humorous irony in the fact that Goldwin Smith, 
the unbending champion of laissez faire individualism, 
should bear a large, if indirect, responsibility for what has 
become one of the most inportant and successful adventures 
in collectivist effort in the British Commonwealth. 

For a period of years a vigorous controversy raged over 
the issue of ‘‘ Public versus Private ” ownership of electrical 
power, and the corporations bent all their energies to crush 
the growing movement for co-operative municipal owner- 
ship. But the Telegram and Beck, who is still its political 
Saint, were indefatigable in their crusade, and, when the 
sympathy of Sir James Whithey was won, sentiment swung 
rapidly in favour of public ownership, and in 1907 the 


Legislature of Ontario passed the Power Commission Act 
which, with amendments and some additions, constitutes 
the basis of the great enterprise popularly known as the 
“ Hydro.” 

In its essentials the “ Hydro” is an organisation of a 
large number of partner municipalities, co-ordinated for 
action and operation through the medium of the Hydro- 
Electric Commission which acts as a trustee for the muni- 
cipalities. The Commission generates and purchases 
electrical energy and transmits it to the different muni- 
cipalities which are within economic range of its transmission 
network. These municipalities are grouped into eleven 
local systems, and the Commission which operates for them 
both the generating and the transmission service, apportions 
each year the entire cost of each local system among the 
partner municipalities, so that each contributes its proper 
proportionate share to the cost of operation. Each muni- 
cipality, however, owns its own distribution system and 
purveys the power to individual customers who are charged 
rates sufficient to recoup the Municipality for its payments 
to the Commission, and the costs_of the operation of the 
local distribution system. 

In the cost of power are also included provision for a 
renewal reserve and a special reserve fund for contingencies. 
The former is used for the replacement of plant which 
either through wear or old age has become inadequate. 
The contingency reserve is kept available for extraordinary 
or unforeseen demands arising from accidents, storms or 
similar causes. At present the interest, sinking fund and 
reserve charges constitute about forty per cent. of the 
total cost of power, and, as they diminish, it must inevitably 
decline. Already a progressive lowering of rates has 
been possible in many municipalities, and it has resulted 
in such a rapid increase in the sale of power that the lowered 
rates have been unable to keep pace with the steadily 
falling cost of service, with the result that annual surpluses 
have been common. Furthermore, at least twenty munici- 
palities have already repaid the full cost of their local 
distribution plant. 

The rates charged by the municipalities to their local 
consumers are subject to the approval and regulation of 
the Commission, which for this purpose functions in the 
same manner as the Dominion Railway Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington. The 
Commission is also required to determine each year the 
actual cost of the service supplied to municipal corporations 
for such strictly municipal services as street lighting and 
operation of motor driven pumps in waterworks, and, if 
any profit has accrued through charging the current rate 
for the year, the surplus is handed back to the municipal 
treasurer. The rates show a variation determined largely 
by distance from the point of generation, but in Toronto, 
which is not beyond the average distance from its chief 
generating stations, the average cost to consumers for 
residence service is 1.98 cents per kilowatt hour; for 
“commercial service’ 2.6 cents per kilowatt hour; and 
for industrial power service $28.37 per horse power per 
annum. Taking an average throughout the province, 
a normal middle-class householder can obtain his electric 
light for a little more than a dollar, or 4s. 2d. per month. 

Capital required for generation and transmission plants 
is provided by the Ontario Government upon the authority 
of a formal requisition from the Commission. Contracts 
are entered into between the Commission and the munici- 
palities under the terms of which the latter undertake to 
repay the monies thus loaned by the Government. The 
local distribution systems are financed by the issue of 
municipal debentures, and in the rates charged to the 
consumers provision is made for the accumulation of 
funds which will permit the retirement of the bonds in 
twenty or thirty years. 
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The sinking fund is a fundamental part of the “‘ Hydro”’ 
structure, and its rigid maintenance means that after the 
maturity of the bond issues the people will be the outright 
owners of the properties and will be able to enjoy a reduction 
of rates once interest and sinking fund charges disappear. 
The enemies of the “ Hydro” have often been able to 
cite instances of communities in North America which 
enjoyed cheaper rates for electrical power from private 
corporations, but they have usually omitted to point out 
that the customers of the Hydro were in the process of 
buying their plant and making provision for substantially 
lower rates at a future date. 

The total investment of the Hydro-Electric Commission 
in power undertakings, hydro-electric railways, etc., was, 
according to the latest available report which covers the 
operations for 1924, $190,027,909. When the investment 
of the municipalities, amounting to $72,753,596, is added 
the total sum invested by the people of Ontario in this 
great collective enterprise is found to be $262,781,505. 
In 1924 the Commission collected from the municipalities 
$16,897,866, and after administration expenses, interest 
and other charges amounting to $13,078,003 had been 
provided for $3,094,155 was credited to the different 
reserves and a balance of $725,708 was available. The 
municipalities collected from their customers $18,798,723, 
and from this sum the following amounts were disbursed : 


Cost of power ° oe 9,669,789 
Operating expenses .. a 4,088,584 
Debenture charges and interest 2,902,790 
Depreciation .. ee es 978,649 

Total .. - 17,684,813 
Surplus 1,163,910 


The total reserve funds held by the Hydro and the munici- 
palities are now in the neighbourhood of 40 million dollars, 
and, as all obligations to the Government have been promptly 
and satisfactorily met, the financial soundness of the 
enterprise cannot be questioned. 

The virtues of the Hydro have received abundant adver- 
tisement from the advocates of public ownership in America, 
but its existence is in the eyes of the private power corpora- 
tions a dangerous menace to the future, and they have been 
indefatigable in their efforts to discredit it. Several times 
they have financed at great expense what purported to be 
impartial investigations of the system and from them 
emanated reports which pointed out a number of flaws and 
perils and branded the enterprise as a “ white elephant” 
certain to prove a costly burden to the people of Ontario. 
The latest of these attacks was sponsored by a certain Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, who offered credentials from the Smithsonian 
Museum, and in the Liberal press of the United States 
there was a vigorous protest that a public institution like 
the Smithsonian should lend itself to such propaganda. 
But the Hydro, whose officials were easily able to refute 
most of the attacks, continues to flourish and it has now, 
in the eyes of the people of Ontario, become a sort of 
“sacred cow ” which corporations or politicians will touch 
at their peril. 

Meanwhile the Hydro, which, strangely enough, owes its 
inception to politicians bearing the Conservative label, 
stands as a very successful experiment in collectivist effort, 
and nothing will convince the people of Ontario that their 
morale has suffered because private corporations do not 
furnish them with light and power. Imperialist zealots in 
Britain who cherish dark fears that the spread of Socialism 
in Britain will, sooner or later, drive the Dominions to 
secession, are obviously innocent of the knowledge that 
while Canada is not such a hive of State Socialism as is 
Australia or New Zealand, the Canadian National! Railways, 
with their 22,000 odd miles of track, the “Hydro” of 
Ontario and the co-operative wheat pools of the West, 
give evidence that the collectivist gospel has abundant 
support within her bounds. J. A. 8. 





GREAT POSSESSIONS 


S* HENRY LUNN, having made a fortune through 
his tourist agency, now confesses that he is 
weary of it and that he has made arrangements 
to get rid of it and to retain for his personal use only £500 
a year and enough to cover his expenses. It is rather 
surprising that more rich men do not in the same fashion 
make an attempt to escape from their superfluous pos- 
sessions. Or, rather, it would be surprising if it were 
not that the force of habit is one of the strongest forces in 
ordinary human nature. A man who has got into the 
habit of being rich may get little pleasure from his riches, 
just as a man who has got into the habit of smoking may 
get little pleasure from tobacco; he may even tell himself 
in either case that his life is mere slavery ; but to break 
with a custom in a way that will alter the whole tenor of 
his existence would involve an effort such as he does not 
care to face. Few men are willing to go exploring in the 
Polar regions of renunciation. Our habits are a kind of 
home, and most of us are domesticated. We get accustomed 
even to bad habits, and become resigned to living with 
them, however little we like them. Not that either being 
rich or smoking is necessarily a bad habit; but the point 
is that those who regard them as such seem to find it almost 
as difficult to give them up as do others who are addicted 
to them with a clear conscience. 

Probably more men have been bored by great riches 
than have regarded being rich as in itself a vice. Many 
men have certainly been disappointed on finding what 
a number of things money cannot buy. They find that 
they have gained riches and in the process of doing so have 
lost the appetite even for some of the things that money 
can buy. Moralists—who themselves have been as a rule 
comparatively poor men—have again and again pointed 
out to the would-be rich the futility of their ideal. Cheer- 
fulness, we know, is unpurchaseable by him who does not 
bring to the purchase something besides his money. There 
have been rich men who have not been able to purchase 
even a good digestion. Nor can they ensure that their 
children will be happier than other men’s children, or that 
their wives will be happier than other men’s wives. A man 
with an overdraft at the bank will get just as much pleasure 
from reading a play of Shakespeare’s as a man with 
million pounds to his credit. The rich man can visit more 
great cities and beautiful places than a poor man, but 
his pleasure in them decreases, save in exceptional cases, 
because what is foreign is no longer strange and rare 
to him, and at last he may be left as mournful as Alexander 
at the end of his conquests, with all the shows of the world 
as common and as attainable as Brighton or Southend. 

These are all the commonplaces of the moralists, and 
Thackeray, in the picture he gives us of the wealthy Mr. 
Osborne in Vanity Fair, seems to suggest that, when 
riches come in by the door, happiness flies out by the window. 
This is obviously only true when riches become an end 
in themselves, and when love and friendship and everything 
else that makes life worth living are sacrificed either to the 
making or the preservation of money. [i is not the riches, 
however, but the readiness to make /human sacrifices to 
them as to an idol, that makes men miserable.) I fancy 
it would be possible to be fairly happy even with a million 
pounds, if one had the sense to think very little about them 
and to regard the greater part of them as being about as 
worthless as the gravel on the garden path. The truth is, 
the rich man, in order to be happy, needs more even than 
an ordinary man to be a philosopher. He must learn not 
to expect too much from riches and resign himself to the 
fact that most of the chief sources of happiness are com: 
munal possessions, like the air and the sunshine and 
country roads. 
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There is no greater evidence of the incapacity of money to 
purchase happiness than is to be found in the nurseries of 
the rich or even of the reasonably well-off. The rich child 
lives amid a superfluity of costly toys, and, as likely as 
not, turns from them to play with the cheapest and most 
tattered doll in the nursery or even to a collection of 
bus-tickets. The rich man, I admit, has one advantage as 
a father. He can buy his children a perfectly wonderful 
railway-train, with rails, signals, stations, and sidings 
complete. This is the only toy that the poor child need 
envy the rich child, or the poor father the rich father— 
for, in most of the nurscry railway-lines that I have inspected, 
it has been the father who has been the most persistent 
engine-driver and signalman. But, even apart from 
railway-trains, a little money undoubtedly provides a 
score of golden keys to open doors into experiences that 
every human being should be able to enjoy. To be so 
poor as to be starved of all music but that of the street-organ, 
and of all literature but that of school-books and the 
newspaper, and of flowers of one’s own in a garden of one’s 
own, and even of sufficient house-room, is a fate as cramping 
as it would be to be brought up in a prison. But a man 
need not have a fortune to secure all the liberty of fine 
experience for his children. 

It is questionable whether a man with £200,000 a year 
can do very much more to give the keys of fine experience 
to his children than a man with £20,000 a year, or whether a 
man with £20,000 a year can do very much more than 
aman with £2,000 a year. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that the man with £2,000 a year can, other things being 
equal, do considerably more than a man with £200 a year. 
The man with £200 a year cannot afford his children even 
a good gramophone. From this I infer that, if a man with 
a family were given his choice between £20,000 a year 
and £200 a year, disappointing though great wealth is, he 
would be well-advised to choose the £20,000. 

One of the troubles of having great wealth, of course, 
is that you must either save it or spend it, and that whereas, 
if you save it, you might as well not have it, spending it is 
one of the most difficult jobs on which a man ever engaged. 
If you spend it on yourself, you will probably ruin your 
constitution. If you spend it on others, and the fact 
becomes generally known, you will be snowed under every 
morning with begging letters, and you will waste half 
your time picking and choosing among the beggars for 
your charity. Some of the people whom you benefit 
will become your enemies for life. Others will regard you 
as a fool, and you in your turn, as a result of your experiences 
will as likely as not end by looking on the majority of the 
human race as rogues and rascals. I imagine, however, 
that few rich men take any notice of begging letters from 
strangers. If they wish to spend their money in doing 
good, they wisely give their money to a hospital or to 
scientific research or to some charity. If I were a millionaire 
I do not know how I should spend the part of my income 
that was left after I had paid my taxes, but I think I 
should permit myself a mild indulgence in philanthropy. 
Thoreau and others have spoken satirically of those who 
Wish to do other people good; but I should positively 
insist on doing other people good, simply because I should 
be unable to think of any less disagreeable way of getting 
rid of my money. 

On myself I should undoubtedly spend as much as I 
could. I should have an estate in the country, a race-horse 
or two, a grandfather’s clock, a new gramophone and a 
new dressing-gown. But one cannot go on indefinitely 
buying gramophones and dressing-gowns, and in the end 
1am sure I should be driven to charity. Other rich men 
find themselves in the same fix, and a millionaire of our 
own time was so deeply disappointed in the poor value that 


he was able to get out of life for his money that, before he 
died, he advised one of the few young friends he had: 
“Don’t get rich and don’t marry.” You might think 
that he could easily have got rid of his riches, as Sir Henry 
Lunn has done, if he thought them such a curse. But, 
probably, even if he himself had been allowed to begin 
life over again, he would have been as little able to resist 
the temptation to become rich as a gambler is to resist 
the lure of the tables at Monte Carlo. It is as difficult 
for some men not to grow rich as it is for other men to grow 
rich. And, when they have grown rich, it is possible that 
they are not on the whole more unhappy than any other 
men who achieve their ambition. The achievement of an 
ambition probably brings with it disappointment to as 
many people as it gratifies. For there is little happiness 
without disinterestedness, and an ambitious man who cannot 
preserve some kind of disinterestedness has already thrown 
away half of his fortune. 

That, at least, is how the man of slender purse usually 
writes about the man with a full one. “ Vanity of 
vanities,” we warn him, as though we congratulated 
ourselves on having so little money. But it is an odd fact 
that, with all our moralising about the miseries of the 
rich man, there are few of us who would not gladly exchange 
banking-accounts with him. I, for instance, who would 
refuse a throne if it were offered to me, cannot imagine 
myself refusing a fortune. Money, I suppose, gives us 
a sense of security, and, though this sense of security 
may be only an illusion, it is one of the most powerful 
illusions in the world. It is not power that most of us want, 
or jewels, or expensive dishes, so much as to be rid of the 
sense of insecurity that the lack of money gives. Sir Henry 
Lunn, it is true, has not thrown away such security as a 
little money gives to a man of modest requirements. The 
ordinary Londoner would be well enough content if he had 
even a secure £500 a year and his expenses paid. Of course, 
he would prefer a little more, but the worst anxiety 
would be gone. At least, we think it would, and, so long 
as we think it would, the dreams of avarice will be pleasant 
dreams, and, however we may moralise about the perils 
and the pains of being rich, we shall still rather like the 
thought of being rich ourselves. Those who have money 
may not love it, but we who have not do. I should really 
like that estate in the country, with a green lawn going down 
to the edge of the sea, and a garden full of strange birds— 
golden orioles and waxwings and crossbills—and a black cat 
with a bell on its neck that would live forever. y. y. 


THE CLAIMS OF OSTEOPATHY 


S we all know, a registered practitioner, Dr. Axham, 
A discharged his duty, relieving pain and making 
possible the cure of disease, by anesthetising the 
patients of a bone-setter or manipulative surgeon, Mr. 
Herbert Barker, who was nct on the medical register. The 
whole proceeding was open and above-board, no one was 
deceived, human health and happiness were directly served. 
For this Dr. Axham was adjudged guilty of infamous 
conduct in a professional sense, and was deprived of his 
status and privileges and repute as a registered medical 
practitioner. The real nature of the facts coming to light, 
in spite of a variety of disingenuous apologists, who try to 
show that plain right was wrong, the General Medical 
Council has earned for itself complete and universal condem- 
nation, having no friend outside the profession, and many 
who are ashamed of it inside the profession. The offence 
against justice and morals, committed by the Council when 
it condemned Dr. Axham, must count as relatively small 
compared with the obstinate and persistent refusal of the 
Council, many years later, and largely different in personnel, 
B 
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to make amends, when the truth was known to everyone, 
and could not be misconstrued. 

Mr. Barker has become Sir Herbert Barker, Dr. Axham 
has been vindicated by public opinion, and must henceforth 
enjoy the consciousness that his name is permanently 
enrolled amongst those of the men who have suffered for 
the right, and have served the happiness of their day and all 
to-morrows. In those respects all is well; and it is well 
also that qualified practitioners—who alone, assuredly, 
should administet aneesthetics—need no longer fear to serve 
other patients as Dr. Axham served his years ago. But 
unfortunately that is not, by a very long way, the end of 
the story. 

The General Medical Council having achieved the Nadir 
of its reputation and having seriously undermined the 
public belief in the medical profession as a whole, its mode 
of government, its unique idea of morals, and its mode of 
education, the moment is evidently opportune for the 
contention that, in the public interest, an alternative 
system of healing should receive recognition equal to that 
granted to orthodox practice by the Medical Act. Here 
it matters not whether we call the alternative system bone- 
setting, manipulative surgery, or osteopathy: nor need 
any critic trouble to make any point out of the terminology. 
But we will call the alternative system Osteopathy—or 
osteopathic surgery, if yet another variant be preferred— 
and we may now consider the suggestion that a college or 
colleges should be established to teach this system, examine 
students, and grant diplomas to practise, which shall be 
registered and recognised by the State—not to replace the 
present system, but to supply the public with a choice 
between orthodox practice, and the new methods. 

To this proposal Sir Herbert Barker has lent the support 
of his pen and his name; and, to my utter astonishment, 
some journals of the highest reputation and judgment have 
given the proposal their support. To such a pitch of abject 
folly have we been brought, by the General Medical Council, 
and by it alone. But for its recent record, it is utterly 
unthinkable that these claims of osteopathy should have 
received any countenance in any responsible quarter. 

Before citing the obvious and final reasons which warrant 
this language, let me observe, in case the intrinsic evidence 
of this article and its predecessors during many years does 
not suffice, that I am able to be impartial. On many 
occasions I have alluded to the facts, always in favour of 
Sir Herbert Barker, of whom I am an admirer and personal 
friend. On the other hand, I am personally indebted to 
the General Medical Council for its having granted to myself 
a practical monopoly, during more than twenty years, in the 
medical education of the public, since I do not practise. 
The obvious injury to the public of this arrangemerit cannot 
blind me to the personal advantage I have gained from it. 
Yet further, having received a prolonged and thorough 
education of the orthodox medical type, I have the advan- 
tage, not possessed by Sir Herbert Barker and those who 
think with him, of knowing what that education is, and 
what it might be. 

Thus qualified, I pronounce the claims of the osteopathists 
to be madmissible for the prime reason that the sciences 
upon which all medieal and surgieal practice, orthodox or 
unorthodox, must rest, are wholly independent of the 
practice based upon them, are valid and necessary for all 
practitioners, and are already well supplied with teachers 
and institutions. Chemistry and biology, physics and 
physiology, anatomy macroscopic and microscopic, path- 
ology and bacteriology—these are the principal sciences 
upon which all good practice must depend. If osteopathy 
has made, or is about to make, any contributions to 
osteology, these can be published, examined, confirmed, 
and in due course be taught with the rest that is already 


in the text-books. No osteopathist is going to contend that 
he has another physiology and chemistry than those already 
taught. These sciences are common ground; all students 
must learn as much as they can of them. They occupy 
by far the greater part of the medical curriculum to-day, 
and must necessarily do so for ever. If osteopathy claims 
to be able to dispense with the fundamental sciences it 
rules itself out as a shouting ignoramus in the eyes of all 
intelligent men. [If it does not propose to dispense with 
these seiences, let its would-be practitioners learn them in 
our existing schools of medicine. If osteopathy has no use 
for the stethoscope and the clinical thermometer, again 
it is self-condemned. If it admits these instruments, 
again let the student learn their use in the existing schools 
of clinical medicine. After all, surgery is only a part of 
the practice of the healing art; and manipulative surgery 
can at best be but a very small fraction of that. The 
student who has been through the mill, as every student 
should, may proceed to specialise in obstetrics, or the use 
of X rays, or the treatment of consumption, or the relief 
of a knee in which the internal semilunar cartilage is dis- 
placed—Sir Herbert Barker’s speciality. There are many 
post-graduate courses, and manipulative surgery is doubt- 
less entitled to be one of them. That is its modest but 
useful niche in the temple of healing. 

Of course, the failures and follies of present medical and 
surgieal practice give opportunities for the osteopathist 
to blame them and to suggest that all such practice is effete, 
and that ar alternative system should be preferred. There 
is no such alternative system, whether it be called osteo- 
pathy or anything else. 

The proposal must be rejected; and the General Medical 
Council must be urged, or, if necessary, eompelled by public 
opinion acting through Parliament or otherwise, to devote 
itself ardently, boldly, with devoted enthusiasm to its 
proper and noble task, which is to advance medical education 
in this country, not only on paper—there are some excellent 
aspirations already printed—but in reality, so that the 
enemy shall no longer have cause to blaspheme. For this 
purpose the Council will have to awaken, look at the calen- 
dar, forget the nineteenth century, abandon its vision of 
itself as a referee who keeps the ring whilst doctors fight 
each other for the biggest fees, and substitute the ideal of 
an organ of the national body, charged with the duty of 
trying to keep it in health. LENS. 


Correspondence 
HOLIDAY MAKING ABROAD 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Here is a counterpart to Mr. Claude Sisley’s experience. 
A friend of mine stayed early last March im one of the very 
best and most famous hotels in Nice, the name of which is 
known all over Europe. He paid sixty francs (then about 
thirteen shillings) a day for his room and full pensvon. I 
doubt whether he could have got similar accommodation ® 
an hotel of the same class in England for three times the price. 
No doubt general prices are now lower in France than in England, 
but the difference is nothing like that between English and 
French hotel prices. The truth is that hotels have always 
been relatively dearer in England than in any other country 
in Europe. Before the war, when the general cost of living 
was considerably higher in Paris than in London, hotel prices 
were considerably higher in London than in Paris. It would 
seem that English hotel-keepers believe hotels to be a luxury, 
whereas French and other Continental hotel-keepers recognise 
that they are a necessity. A poor man, who in England would 
not dare to aspire to anything better than seaside lodgings— 
the most horrible habitation known to man—can in Franee 
take his whole family to some small seaside hotel, —— 
they will get good food, instead of cold mutton and plain boilec 
potatoes. Lodgings are almost unknown in France. There 
is no demand for them. 
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I agree with “An Englishwoman” that hotels are on the 

whole better, although less ostentatious, in France and Switzer- 

I would add, in Germany—than they are in England. 

In the matter of food, of course, France is immeasurably superior 
to England. 

My opinion is that English hotel-keepers do not know their 
business and would do well to take a few lessons on the Continent. 
At the same time, I do not in the least deplore the habit of 
spending holidays abroad. The more people visit other countries 
the better. The remedy is to attract foreigners to England. 
They are at present kept away by English hotel prices.— 
Yours, etc., Rosert DELL. 

Bellevue (S. and O.,) February 28th. 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTesMAn. 

Sm,—As one who has spent the passing winter at Hastings, 
I have been interested in your recent correspondence, and I 
suggest that the contributors to it lack the historical sense. 
If one of them would venture as far as St. Leonards he would 
find on the front a great slab of rock with an inscription to 
the effect that, after William the Conqueror landed at Bulver- 
hythe in 1066, he took dinner on that stone. In this simple 
record lies the true explanation of the attitude of our seaside 

A visitor arrives, he calls for bread and they give 
him a stone. The unfortunate habit, established nearly nine 
hundred years ago, prevails to this day. 

But there is something to be said for Hastings. You can 
get good accommodation in a number of hotels at prices varying 
from three and a-half to six guineas a week, and by reason of 
the competition there is not much wrong here. It is among 
the tradesmen that you must look for profiteering, and you 
will not look in vain. I imagine that there is just about one 
conscience between twenty shopkeepers. Jf a firm like Lyons 
and Company would open one of their big depots in Hastings, 
or one of the big London stores would establish a branch and 
proceed to cut prices, they would work a revelation here, and 
for the town’s good. On the other hand, the contention of the 
gentleman who wrote to you about the town’s amusements is 
strictly justified. I know enough about music to affirm that 
Mr. Basi] Cameron’s orchestra gives us first-class concerts, with 
two or three classical afternoons every week, and a remarkable 
variety of programme. Mr. Cameron is a musician of dis- 
tinction and yields his best as wholeheartedly to an audience 
consisting chiefly of elderly ladies who believe that the full 
beauty of music can only be savoured by the aid of knitting, 
as he does when the concert hal] is crowded with a rather more 
critical and enthusiastic audience. 

The programme at the Gaiety Theatre is excellent. Only 
last week we had a Shakespeare Festival, when Mr. Charles 
Doran gave eight performances in six days. His Hamlet is 
a remarkable creation and his company excellent. We have 
also seen the dramatised version of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
Joanna Godden and Bernard Shaw’s Joan of Arc, while among 
the great soloists who have come to Hastings in the last few 
months are M. de Pachmann, Sapellnikoff and W. H. Squire. 

The picture palaces give us the successes of London at about 
half the price charged in town. Above all, there is a great gift 
of sunshine. I write to you in one of those public gardens of 
which Hastings and St. Leonards boast so many. They would 
be quite pleasant if the borough did but possess a gardener with 
a soul above eunonymus, laurels, privet and other evergreen 
abominations. I fear that when the summer comes these same 
gardeners will be guilty of geraniums, calceolaria and lobelia. 

The reference to cooking is justified in part. I find that 
the cooking in the hotels that I have visited is good; once 
again it is imagination that is lacking. Queen Victoria visited 
the town as a child and I don’t suppose the menus have varied 
since then. 

What our southern sea coast lacks, so far as long experience 
of it can suggest, is a combination of long views and sound 
taste. My experience of the South of France is that the Maritime 
Alps on the one hand, the Mediterranean Sea on the other, 
make the average Englisiman forget that he will only find 
those qualities there if he is prepared to pay an extravagant 
price for them.—Yours, etc., Ss. L. B. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS WOMEN 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Stm,—While women workers earning less than five pounds 
& week obtain under the National Health Insurance Acts sick 
on a similar basis to men workers, women workers 





whose weekly salaries are above this sum, unlike men, are 
unable to take out a satisfatcory sickness and accident policy 
in any insurance company. While some insurance companies 
issue permanent and satisfactory sickness and accident policies 
to men no such policies are available for that large class of 
professional or business women who earn more than five pounds 
per week, and who are wholly dependent on their salaries for 
support for themselves and frequently some dependents in 
addition. 

The sickness and accident policies usually offered to women 
are frequently almost farcical in character, the sickness benefit 
being restricted to certain scheduled diseases, from which the 
most common causes of illness are excluded and in which 
diseases from which the insured either could not suffer (such 
as hydocephalus) or was extremely unlikely to suffer (such 
as Asiatic cholera) are included. Even when all other forms 
of sickness have been admitted—except diseases peculiar to 
women—women are unable to obtain permanent non-cancellable 
policies like men, although the female sex is certainly no 
more liable to sickness and less liable to accident than the 
male sex. 

The policies issued to women are for one year only, and if 
the woman during the year claims benefit under her policy 
for any illness with any probability of recurrence, the insurance 
company refuses renewal at the end of the year. The woman, 
even if she carefully reads her policy, which is not always the 
case, does not understand that such words as “ during any 
further periods for which the company may agree to renew 
the insurance ” mean that the policy is only renewable yearly 
at the option of the company, and she takes out her policy, 
believing that it will fully and permanently protect her against 
all likely risks. She will gladly continue paying her yearly 
premium until] perhaps after many years illness falls upon 
her, when she discovers, to her dismay, either immediately 
that her policy does not protect her from the disease from which 
she suffers, or, if she has an all-sickness policy at the next date 
of renewal, that renewal is refused and she has expended in 
premiums a sum far in excess of the insurance she has drawn, 
and that she cannot now reinsure elsewhere except at a pro- 
hibitive cost. 

I am informed that quite recently one insurance society 
has had under its consideration the issue of a non-cancellable 
sickness and accident policy to women doctors and dentists, 
but this is the only exception I believe to the general rule that 
women can only obtain annual! policies. 

Perhaps if the State were to undertake the health insurance 
of middle-class workers, women as well as men, on a sound, 
self-supporting but at the same time generous, basis, such a 
scheme might be to the material advantage of the Exchequer 
and the insured persons, and an unfair and very real sex 
penalty removed from women.—Yours, etc., 

H. WansEy Bayty. 


ENGLISH CUSTOMS OFFICIALS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I desire to offer a word of criticism of the reflections 
cast upon the staff of the Customs and Excise Department 
by the paragraph on page 570 of your issue of February 20th, 
in which you refer to the complaint of Mr. Tom Shaw, M.P., 
about the “ treatment of travellers by the Customs Officers 
at the ports and at Victoria Station.” You omit to quote 
the reply of Mr. McNeill that “‘ in the main the questions which 
the hon. Gentleman brought up, questions of inconvenience 
caused to travellers by the examination of luggage and by 
the want of accommodation at Victoria Station and elsewhere, 
are really not matters for which the Customs Department are 
responsible. After all, they have to examine the packages 
which arrive at the terminus of the railway, and they are not 
responsible for what sort of building that terminus may be.” 
Even Mr. Shaw himself admitted that, ‘so far as courtesy and 
efficiency are concerned, I have never met any Customs officials 
who are the equal of our own in this respect, but they are asked 
to perform an impossible task,’ and I should be obliged if, 
in fairness to a staff charged with a duty which is regarded as 
unnecessary by a section of the travelling community, you 
would give this letter equal publicity to that of the article 
which prompted this letter.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. James, 
Hon. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Customs and Excise Federation. 
Be 
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Miscellany 


THE PAVEMENT ARTIST 


F all the artists of my time, I love the pavement 
artist best. He seems to me to have the 
qualities that the artists had in the greatest 
days of art. He depends frankly upon 

patronage ; he is indifferent to fame ; he does not even 
sign. He is in love with his work; it is beautiful to 
see the care and interest with which he will work up his 
effect. He is strongly bound by tradition, which is the 
very sustenance of all good art ; and he exercises himself 
upon conventional subjects, and those subjects are of a 
sort that appeal to the mass of his fellow men. He 
seems to be free from envy, and he keeps himself 
remote from the flattery of the rich; he belongs to no 
clique; and he uses no jargon. He begins at the 
beginning, proceeding by the right sort of procession, a 
deviation from which gets all art wrong; that is, he 
begins by trying to represent the thing which he 
pictures, whether it be an apple, a sunset, a boat in a 
storm, or the Monarch. His colours are the true 
colours which we all have in mind. His skies are blue, 
except at evening, when they are red; his grass is 
green, and the foam of his waves is white. He has a 
strong grasp of that eternal principle that the work of 
man must be within limitation ; he puts a frame round 
all he does; and he begins with an outline. He very 
rightly appeals to the emotions, and still more rightly, 
he is happiest when he feels that his picture tells a 
story. He makes no attempt to startle the humble or 
offend the middle classes ; on the contrary, he makes up 
to the middle classes, and depends on their patronage. 
He lies, as a man should lie, simply, humbly, and for 
profit; and like all good men, he prefers acting a lie 
to speaking one. That is why he always takes the 
pennies out of the hat the moment they are put in, 
so that the charitable shall imagine that he has taken 
nothing all day. 

Even among pavement artists I have my favourites, 
though they are all excellent. There is one, close by 
where I live. I pass him every morning on my way into 
town. Properly speaking he is not a single artist but a 
syndicate; for though it is clear that the pictures are 
all by the same hand, yet different men appear upon 
different days to receive the reward of talent. I can well 
believe that there is enough to support four or five 
families, for I live in a neighbourhood where men are 
rich enough to give, but not rich enough to be avaricious. 
I notice with pleasure that there is no anxiety in his 
(or rather their) mind about the importance of keeping 
one’s prices. Nothing is refused. He would not tear up 
—they would not tear up—an insufficient cheque and 
send it back in morsels to the donor. You might make 
the cheque as small as you liked. I am certain he would 
take it. Some day I shall try the experiment. 

All artistic work is precarious. Taste changes, 
for the simple reason that men believe a thing to be 
beautiful on authority nowadays—being quite unable 
to tell beauty for themselves. Not only does taste 
change, but the type of market changes. Only half a 
lifetime ago the market for furnishing the walls of the 
newly rich with landscape was brisk; to-day it is dead. 
To-day one must either draw advertisements, fine ladies, 
or politicians, to make a livelihood. Pigments fade. 
Whole groups of manner in painting become old-fashioned 
and ridiculous. I say it is always a precarious trade. 


But it is less precarious with the pavement artist than 
it is with his more stuck-up brother. There is only one 
thing that he worries about, and that is the weather. 
On a really wet day he cannot transfer nature through 


his medium, because his medium runs. He cannot 
express his reactions to the world through the vehicle 
of his art, because in wet weather the vehicle won’t run, 
I knew one of this great company who tried to outflank 
the trouble by drawing his pictures on glazed paper, 
leaning them up against a wall where there was cover 
above. But his gallant effort failed, for two reasons; 
first, that the public found him unconventional—he 
was not doing what they expected, so they passed him by; 
next, that men are not generous in the rain. They 
watch the weather, therefore, with more care than 
modern sailors, do these most sincere and downright 
of our aesthetic world. Note carefully: you will find 
that a wet morning does not drive them away. They 
mark the very moments when the colours will take and 
they are back at their haunts. 

Though these men lack the vices of their craft, and 
can boast a much higher place in morals, as, I think, in 
sense of beauty and in the right philosophy of creation, 
than any to which their not wealthier, but prouder, 
rivals can claim, yet they have one thing in common 
with almost every man or woman that ever fiddled about 
with clay or turpentine ; -and that is, an eagerness to 
let the pulic know something about themselves. They 
publish no memoirs ; they are too decent to talk about 
other people; but they set, right beside their own 
works, and in the same medium, some simple statement 
of their right to attention. Sometimes they tell us 
that the work is wholly their own; sometimes that 
they are married and have a family; sometimes that 
they have been wounded ; sometimes that they have no 
other means of support. I should like to see this 
custom spread throughout the whole profession. I 
should like to see a Cubist putting down in crimson 
on the left-hand corner of his canvas “* The best I can 
do”; or someone who has painted a wealthy woman 
in the chocolate box manner write underneath “ Entirely 
my own unaided work.” What I think would be better 
still would be for those horrible modern parasites who 
pass before us as geniuses once every few years to set 
down in bold square lettering, “ A lawfully married 
man with six children.” No one would believe him 
unless he gave an address in Chelsea. But it would be 
a tribute to decent morals, at any rate; and that is 
something damnably needed in this our time. 

Talking of which, I marvel that fashionable artists 
do not advertise. There is no professional rule against 
it, as there is with doctors. They know very well what 
reviews are read by the wealthy, and a particularly 
good field would be the New York weekly press, espe- 
cially of the highbrow sort. ‘‘ Mr. Phillip Cobble has 
painted two Duchesses and one share-shuffler. He can 
also do animals, and he makes the dogs look like human 
beings. He will be happy to send reduced specimens 
of his work done in the three-colour process.” 

The first man to do this sort of thing would get 
nothing but contempt. If it took on and there was 
competition, I am quite sure it would pay. Better still 
would it be to take a whole page and print a fairly good 
reproduction in colour of some portrait one had done, 
showing an extremely wicked man with a_ benign, 
intelligent, but firm face, and dressed, as portraits 
usually are, expensively. Then the people who were 
just going over to Europe in boats would bear it in 
mind, and some one of them would be almost certain 
to bite. 

But as I write a quantity of ideas swarm upon me. 
For instance, “I forge Corot,” with a box number 
address, and specimens to be had on applying. There 
is no trade in the world where illustration would have 
more effect. It is all very well for the man who adver- 
tises collars or whiskey to represent the people wearing 
and drinking the same as demigods ; that may slightly 
influence, but it does not convince. But actual repro- 
duction of sculpture or painting or drawing is the thing 
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itself. When a man has done a good bust, for instance, 
let him present a lot of little signed and addressed 
replicas t or four inches high to hotels for paper 
weights and match scratchers... But all this is 
taking me away from pavement artists. So now I 
shall leave this and out into the street and renew 
my soul by watching the next one I can find. 
H. BE..oc. 


TO AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
POET 


LD friend, (for such you have lately grown to be 
() Since your tranquillities have tuned with mine,) 
Sitting alone, your poems on my knee, 

In hours of contemplative candleshine, 
I sometimes think your ghost revisits me 
And lives upon my lips from line to line. 


Dead though you are, the quiet-toned persistence 
Of what you tell me with your sober skill 
Reminds me how terrestrial existence 

Plays tricks with death, and, unextinguished still, 
Turns home in loveliest hauntings from the distance 
Of antiquated years and works its will. 


This is the power, the privilege, the pride 

And rich morality of those who write 

That hearts may be their highway. They shall ride 

Conquering uncharted countries with the bright 

Rewards of what they wrought in living light . . . . 

Who then shall dare to say that they have died ? 
Siema SasHOon. 


Drama 
TCHEHOV 


CHEHOV’S drama has been coming into its 
own in this country lately with a rush. The 
surprisingly decent run which The Cherry Orchard 
had was followed by a performance of The Sea-Gull at the 
Little Theatre, which gave a great deal of pleasure; the 
Stage Society performed Ivanov to enthusiastic audiences 
the other day, and at the present moment Uncle Vanya 
is running at the Duke of York’s Theatre, and The Three 
Sisters is being performed at Barnes to such good houses 
that we may expect it to move to the centre of London 
shortly. What is more, the same sort of playgoers who 
usually ask their neighbours at dinner with bright alacrity, 
if they have seen the latest Noel Coward or Milne play, 
now actually show a disposition to use Tchehov as a conver- 
sational gambit. This is indeed surprising. It is ten years 
since I saw a Tchehov play for the first time. It was a 
Stage Society performance of Uncle Vanya; I remember 
the delighted enthusiasm into which it threw me. The 
Cherry Orchard, which had preceded it in their pro- 
gramme, had been a complete failure. 
~The spread of the taste for Tchehov has been due 
mainly to two causes, though I think we dramatic critics 
have helped in a measure : Constance Garnett’s translations 
of his stories (Chatto and Windus), and, above all, the 
delicate, imaginative expertness of M. Komisarjevsky as a 
Producer. He is a marvellous producer; without him 
neither Ivanov, nor Uncle Vanya, nor The Three Sisters 
Would have made a deep impression. The attentive would 
have no doubt perceived that they were the works of a 
dramatist of genius, but they would have been forced to 
intensify in their own imaginations what they actually 
saw and heard on the stage till it approximated to the 


just perceptible intentions of the author. In the case of 
every Tchehov play not produced by M. Komisarjevsky, 
I have found myself obliged to do this in varying degrees ; 
least in the case of The Sea-Gull. The Art Theatre’s 
production of The Three Sisters, for instance, some years 
ago, completely concealed from me the fact that it is the” 
finest play of them all. ‘ 

Tchehov follows in the steps of Turgenev : his favourite 
theme is disillusionment, and above the kind of beauty he 
creates might well be written “desolation is a delicate 
thing.” He is fond of the same kind of settings as Turgenev ; 
summer woods, a country house full of cultivated people 
who talk and talk, in fact wne niché des gentilhommes. There 
you will find the idealist who melts over his own futility, 
the girl who clutches daily duties tighter in order to forget 
that youth is sliding away under her feet, the clever man 
turned maudlin-cynical after his failure to find a purpose, 
the old man who feels he has not yet begun to live, and the 
old woman who only wants things to go on quietly on 
the familiar humdrum lines. The current of their days is 
slow ; the air they breathe is sultry with undischarged 
energy, and only broken by unrefreshing nerve storms. 
It is an atmosphere of sighs, yawns, self-reproaches, vodka, 
day-dreams, endless tea, endless discussion. These people 
are like those loosely agglutinated sticks and straws which 
revolve together slowly in a sluggish eddy. They long to 
be detached, and ride down a rushing stream, which they 
fancy is sparkling past them. Some day—three hundred, 
five hundred years hence—perhaps life will be life. And 
those fortunate heirs of the ages who live then, will they be 
grateful to their poor predecessors who made that glorious 
life possible ? They will probably never think of them— 
another reason for self-pity. Stop! This is ridiculous, they 
argue. What are we doing for them? Nothing. What, 
indeed, can we do? Nothing, nothing. That is the atmos- 
phere in which Tchehov’s characters live and move and 
have their being. It differs from that of Turgenev’s 
generation in being a still stuffier air to breathe, and more 
unresponsive to effort and to hope. There are no Bazarovs 
to break its spell and bring. down the ruins of violent 
tragedy. Tragedy is there, but it is in the form of acreepin 
mist which narrows the world to the garden gate. 
times the warm, wet mist thins away, but presently it 
closes again upon the golden vista of race-hope. 


This is a generalised picture of Tchehov’s world. What, 
you may ask, has it in common with us that it should move 
us so deeply, we who belong to a race of eupeptic and 
moderate Crusoes? Well, I am not convinced that many 
of us have not after all more in common with these charac- 
ters than at first sight seems probable. We have more self- 
control and are less hysterical, ’tis true, but when examined 
closely do not our lives often resemble that of flies in a glue- 
pot? But it is not only upon this resemblance that the 
appeal of this drama rests. To watch a Tchehov play is 
to recapture one’s youth, that most uncomfortable yet 
enviable time when there was intensity even in moments of 
lassitude, when self-torture did not seem vain, when hope 
alternately irradiated and took the shine out of the present, 
and when time at once seemed endless and yet impossible 
to fill worthily. ‘“ Why, these people,” the spectator 
exclaims to himself, “ are suffering from an unduly pro- 
tracted youth!” In Vanya’s elderly passion for the self- 
centred Elena there is something of the piteousness and the 
humiliation of young longing that expects everything and 
does not understand itself. To all of them, except the 
meaner, harder sort, it seems that life would be beauti- 
if, if, if . . . . With the three sisters it is “if we could 
get to Moscow,” with the baron “if I could find my 
work,” with Vanya “ if Elena loved me.” And to feel like 
that is to be, as far as it goes, young. It is young to want to 
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prop your ladder against the horn of the moon. It is also 
young not to know that though we have immortal hungers 
in us, there are—paradox thanks to which the world goes on 
—extremely satisfying properties in a little real bread ; and 
Tchehov’s characters have not learnt that. They have a 
wail in them responsive not only to their own particular 
frustrations, but to the inevitable disillusionment of life. 
This quality in Tchehov’s work which, though it is, as 
commentators point out, the product of a phase, a period 
in Russian history, must keep it fresh. 
“ Enbehren sollst du! Sollst entbehren. 
Das ist der ewige Gesang ” 
is a theme which cannot grow out of date. 
chehov is the artist of farewells; farewells to youth, 
to our past, to hopes, to lovers. The climax of The Cherry 
Orchard is a farewell to an old home and all that can mean 
\ to the middle-aged ; at the end of Uncle Vanya the words 
“ They’ve gone,” uttered by one character after another 
as they enter after seeing off the professor and his siren 
wife, are like the tolling of a bell for the burial of passion 
and excitement. It is then that Sonia, touchingly and 
admirably played by Miss Forbes-Robertson, comes close 
to her stricken uncle and makes her dim little speech 
about the next world, where all tears will be wiped away, 
and whence even the long dingy years that are yet before 
them both will seem beautiful in retrospect; a speech the 
pathos of which is increased a hundredfold by our knowledge 
that for Vanya himself no such comforting faith is possible. 
He cannot, to use Tom Kettle’s phrase, break “ the parting 
word into its two significant halfs, 4 Dieu.” The close 
of The Three Sisters is even more poignant. It is a good-bye 
to their youth. The military band is playing ; the regiment 
is marching away from their detested provincial town ; 
the girls will never exclaim again, either in hope or misery, 
“To Moscow! To Moscow!”’; Irina’s lover, the plain, weak, 
worthy Baron, has been shot by a romantic “superman” 
whose hands smell; their once promising, brilliant brother 
Andrey, cuckold now and slave, will go on pushing the 
pram for his nagging, vulgar wife; Masha has lost her 
eloquent lover and must live henceforth alone with her 
incessantly chirpy, methodical husband—kind, yes, touch- 
ingly kind, but how devastatingly limited Kuligin 
is! Masha’s fate again reminds me of a sentence in 
Tom Kettle’s essay in The Day’s Burden which Tchehov 
would have appreciated, “‘ Life is a cheap table d’héte 
in a rather dirty restaurant, with Time changing the plates 
before you have had enough of anything.” Our best 
courage is ever needed for adieus. 

Yet out of this conception of life, which might be labelled 
“‘depressing,” Tchehov makes a work of art which moves 
us and exalts us like a beautiful piece of music. It is 
not in a mood of depression one leaves the theatre after 
seeing The Three Sisters. How true it is that a good 

-~play should be like a piece of music! For our reason 
it must have the logical coherence of fact, but for our 
| emotions the sinuous, unanalysable appeal of music. 
In and out, in and out, the theme of hope for the race 
and the theme of personal despair are interwoven one 
with the other. Each character is like a different instru- 
ment which leads, and gives way alternately, sometimes 
playing alone, sometimes with others, the theme of the 
miseries of cultivated exiles, or the deeper one of the longing 
of youth; the dreamy, once gay Irena, the sober and 
steady Olga, the passionate Masha, half ashamed of her 
greedy clutch on happiness—vulgarising herself, she knows, 
but not caring for that. And what queer harsh notes 
proceed from that black pit of egotistic megalomania and 
ferocious diffidence, Solyony (perfectly played by Mr. 
Seabrooke)! Solyony thought himself a romantic Ler- 
montof; nowadays he would pride himself on being a 






ruthless superman of the underworld. Plus ga change, plus 
c'est le méme chose. 

And again with what effect the leit motif of “ It’s aj 
the same” comes from that cracked old fiddle which 
has long ago lost all resonance of feeling, Tchebutykin, 
(Mr. Dan Roe gave a masterly performance.) In this 
character and in the drawing of the exasperating Kuligin, 
Tchehov shows his peculiar gift of delaying till precisely 
the right moment, the revelation of character. At first 
Tchebutykin strikes us as an affectionate old man devoted 
to the three sisters and especially to his pet, the youngest, 
In the last act we see that his amiability comes from his 
having no feelings, and also, then, in that astonishing 
moment when the stockish little schoolmaster puts on the 
false beard he has taken that morning from a boy in class, 
in order to distract his wife in her misery on parting with 
her lover, we discover just, at the right dramatic moment, 
that there is after all in Kuligin a fund of loyal kindness; 
inept, uncomforting kindness, but beautiful, inexhaustible, 
humane. Skilfully managed, too, is the transition from the 
rosy-posy, diffident Natasha to the harsh upstart she 
proves herself to be when once she has caught her man; 
with her mechanical maternity, her mincing gentility and 
her rasping, competitive selfishness. One realises while 
watching those scenes between her and her sisters-in-law 
what a handicap magnanimous sensitiveness is in dealing 
with a sobbing, hectoring, managing vulgarian. There 
have been dramatists with a wider sweep and a stronger 
hand than Tchehov, but none has brought to the weighing 
of human character a more delicate sense of justice. 

I have no space in which to describe the acting or the 
skill with which the scenes were orchestrated. Miss 
Margaret Swallow’s Masha I must, however, single out; 
and since to pick little holes in performances which have 
profoundly delighted me, is a sincere though backhanded 
compliment from a critic, I will mention some points 
in the two productions which disappointed or disconcerted 
me. In Uncle Vanya, memorable for Mr. Farquharson’s 
Vanya, as good as any I could imagine, for Miss Forbes- 
Robertson’s Sonya, for Mr. Hewitt’s Astrov, and for 
perfection in the minor parts, I missed a very important 
something in Elena; while the scene which should hit 
one exactly between wind and water, between laughter 
and tears, when the maddened and hysterical Vanya 
shoots at and misses the professor, struck me as less well 
stage managed. It is better that the terrified, open- 
mouthed, goggle-eyed old Struldbrug should come leaping 
with flying coat-tails down the centre of the stage and 
Vanya after him. The timing of the first shot off stage 
was not quite exact. There should be just time enough 
for us to think that Vanya has shot himself. Astrov, 
whose acting of drunkenness, though excellent and greatly 
appreciated, was too prominent a feature in the play, 
should have looked a more slack, dilapidated person. In 
The Three Sisters Vershinin disappointed me. He did not 
vary enough. He is a one-speech man, and there should 
be a difference between the glow of his first performance 
before a fresh audience, which at once captivates the 
heart of Masha, and the gramophone-record effect of his 
last burst of optimism before leaving the three sisters. 
This is most important if the last turn is to be given to 
the ironic screw. Mr. Gielgud as the baron was too much of a 
jeune premier ; one wondered why Irena could not love 
him, in spite of being a dreaming, too-much-hoping git! 
When she said, “I will marry the baron” it should have 
given us a pang. The baron must be unattractively 
commonplace. But these are small rebates on my debt 
of gratitude for two performances which I shall reckon 
among those that have helped to make the profession of 
dramatic critic worth following. Desmonp MacCartHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Mine CAPE’S Library edition of Samuel Butler 


in twenty volumes is nearly finished. Thelast two 

volumes are his Collected Essays ; now there is 
only The Note Book to come. I am looking forward to 
this for The Note Book already published does not contain 
by any means all Butler’s notes. Although the bulk of 
what remains unpublished is repetitive there are scraps 
still left worth gleaning. I am fond of parables. Here 
is one of Butler’s. It is called The Country of the People 
Who are Above Suspicion : 


Once upon a time there was a youth whose fairy godmother 
had given him a sword ; on the blade, near the hilt, was damascened 
the word Fairplay, and this was the name of the weapon. She 
told him to keep it bright and use it well and it would never fail 
him. Being a simple, straightforward boy he believed her, put 
all his faith in his sword, and learnt how to sharpen it, to polish 
it, and to use it. When the time came for him to leave his father’s 
roof, he girded it on and went forth to seek his fortune in the world. 
And it was as his fairy godmother had predicted. He slew all 
the dragons, entered all the enchanted castles, and restored all 
the bewitched princesses to their parents. He swam the great 
river that turns the mill that grinds the winds of the world, and 
did it as easily as an ordinary man jumps over a ditch. He had 
no idea that there was anything unusual about him. He succeeded 
in all he attempted and his progress was as the march of an ever- 
victorious army until he came to The Country of the People who are 
Above Suspicion. And the ruler of that land is King Logomachy 
the (n+1)th., and the name of his queen is Aringa Rossa. No 
sooner had the youth crossed the frontier than he became powerless ; 
for it is a property of the climate of that country to corrode the 
metal of which his sword was made, so that he could not draw it 
from its scabbard. 


Among Butler’s essays is an address he delivered at the 
Somerville Club on How to Make the Best of Life, a subject 
on which he was asked to speak. It contains the memorable 
sentence, “* Life is like playing a violin solo in public and 
learning the instrument as one goeson.”’ It also contains the 
essence of his philosophy. He proceeds to ask which of 
our two lives—the conscious or unconscious—his audience was 
proposing to consider, and by “ unconscious” he does 
not mean what the latest psychology means by that word, 
but the life we live in others, which was, in his view, larger 
and more important than the one we live in ourselves. 
He spent a good deal of reasoning in trying to convince 
people that to live in the memories and thoughts of others 
was the same as living themselves after death, and this idea 
was one of the few that moved him towrite verse. Indeed, 
he re-argued the matter in a sonnet sequence. The best of 
these is well known: 


Mé\ovrra raira 


Not on sad Stygian shore, nor in clear sheen 
Of far Elysian plain, shall we meet those 
Among the dead whose pupils we have been, 
Nor those great shades whom we have held as foes ; 
No meadow of asphodel our feet shall tread, 
Nor shall we look each other in the face 
To love or hate each other being dead, 
Hoping some praise, or fearing some disgrace. 
We shall not argue, saying “‘ "T'was thus,” or “ thus,” 
Our argument’s whole drift we shall forget ; 
Who’s right, who’s wrong, "twill be all one to us ; 
We shall not even know that we have met. 
Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again, 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men. 
And in the fifth of these sonnets he embodies an argument 
which he repeatedly used, that unconsciousness is no bar 
to livingness : 
What is’t to live, if not to pull the strings 
Of thought, that pull those grosser strings whereby 
We pull our limbs to pull material things 
Into such shape as in our thoughts doth lie ? 
Who pulls the strings that pull an agent’s hand, 
The action’s counted his, so, we being gone, 
The deeds that others do by our command, 
Albeit we know them not, are still our own. 
He lives who does, and he who does still lives, 
Whether he wots of his own deeds or no. 
Who knows the beating of his heart that drives 
Blood to each part, or how his limbs did grow ? 
If life be naught but knowing, then breath 
We draw unheeded must be reckon’d death. 


In this lecture he proceeds to answer those who think 
the promise of this kind of existence after death, a mere 
giving of stones to those who ask for bread. 

* x * 


I am not a connoisseur in such matters, having myself 
only a feeble appetite for an infinitely prolonged longevity, 
but it seems to me that to those who are constituted 
otherwise, Butler’s arguments must seem uncommonly like 
those stones we sometimes see lying on a beach which, 
at first sight, do remotely resemble buns. 

* * + 


Messrs. Benn have just published an edition of that 
delightful and sublime poem Comus (£8 3s.), edited from 
the edition of 1645 and the autograph manuscript, and 
illustrated with eight illustrations by William Blake. 
The late Mr. Darrell Figgis has written a preface to it. 
It is a charming book which I hope I may never be so 
hard up as to have to sell. Mr. Figgis says that at the 
time Blake made these illustrations the influence of Milton 
had “ entered his life with a strange dominance.” Writing 
to Flaxman (September, 1800), he broke into verse (of 
a sort) in which he noted both the temporal and spiritual 
blessings of his life : 

I bless thee, O Father of Heaven and Earth, that ever I saw 
Flaxman’s face. 

Angels stand round my Spirit in Heaven, the blessed of Heaven 
are my friends upon Earth. 

When Flaxman was taken to Italy, Fuseli was given me for a 
season, 

And now Flaxman hath given me Hayley his friend to be mine, 
such my lot upon Earth. 

Now my lot in the Heavens is this, Milton lov’d me in childhood 
and shewed me his face. 

Ezra came with Isaiah the Prophet, but Shakespeare in riper 
years gave me his hand, 

Paracelsus and Behmen appeared to me, terrors appeared in 
the Heavens above, 


And in Hell beneath, and a mighty and awful change threatened 
the Earth. 


I hope this sort of thing is as contemptible and boring to 
some of my readers as it is to me. We have to admit 
that Blake would not have been the poet he was had he 
not been a mystic, but how great was the price that had 
to be paid, Blake’s own prophetic books still stand as 
evidence—dark mouthings, swollen, muddled phantas- 
magoria. I do not wish to include all mystics in the 
charge, but most only get vigour at the cost of making 
the sun, moon and the whole firmament, as well as every 
great man of whom their education (often deficient) may 
have made them cognisant, revolve for ever round about 
themselves. The spirit of Milton, a man hugely greater 
than himself, to Blake is but a ministrant to his self- 
estimated titanic struggles. Blake supposed that Milton 
descending from eternity to Felpham, as likewise Ezra, 
Isaiah, Shakespeare, Paracelsus and other prophets, 
existed only to inspire him and take his side. Like a 
true mystic, he was incapable of conceiving anything, or 
anybody, as having an existence and a value independent 
of himself. Well, he underwent the fate reserved for 
those who thus crown themselves spiritual king in a world 
of their own creating: never to know when they are 
writing what men will cherish and when they are pouring 
forth nonsense. Only a fool would deny that Blake 
wrote some superb lyrics; only a fool, I think, even if 
he were patient and ingenious enough to discover a 
system in Blake’s prophetic books, could think them 
valuable. 

The Souls descending to the Body wail on the right hand 

Of Los, and those deliver’d from the Body on the left hand. 

For Los against the east his force continually bends 

Along the Valleys of Middlesex from Hounslow to Blackheath, 

Lest those Three Heavens of Beulah should the Creation destroy. 

etc., etc., etc. 
There are pages and pages of this sort of stuff in the poem 
he called after Milton whom, in common with Shakespeare, 
he regretted to note had “been curb’d by the general 
malady and infection from the silly Greek and Latin 
slaves of the Sword.” I must say, curbed or not, I prefer 
both to the uncurbed Blake. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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Red Soil. By L. E. Gretcup. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Shadow of the Chapel. By Kennetn Porrer. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The Sacred Giraffe. By S. pe Mapariaca. Hopkinson. 
10s. 6d. 

In a German Pension. By KatTnertne Mansrierp. Constable. 


6s. 
Gifts of Sheba. By W. L. Georcre. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


It astonishes me how lightly people take this business of 
writing. Here is Mr. Gielgud, for instance, setting out to tell a 
story : a quite good story, whose hackneyed incidents still have 
power to hold the attention. And this is how he tells it: 

In his right hand the boy held a pronged stick—destined, no 
doubt, to bring back into the ways of righteousness errant members 
of the flock of geese whose guardianship constituted this child’s 
title to be regarded as a useful member of the village community. 


Stevenson, if I remember right, said of a certain passage in 
Walter Scott that it was not only bad writing but abominably 
bad narrative besides. Mr. Gielgud incurs the same con- 
demnation. Nor do I think I have picked an unfair instance 
of his irrelevant tortuosity. Turn over the page, and find a 
colonel playing patience : 

Seven times he laid out the cards in the prescribed manner ; 
and seven times he was obliged to recognise that the order in 
which they had fallen was incompatible with the remotest possi- 
bility of a successful issue. 


You would scarcely believe it, but what Mr. Gielgud is trying 
to say is that the patience didn’t come out. Or take again a 
moment of high drama, when Gretchen. the flaming Red Devil 
of the Revolution, the German mistress of the gipsy terrorist, 
takes just over three pages to explain, at a crisis, why she went 
first on the streets and next on the barricades : 

The Revolutionaries were poor stuff enough, most of them, 
all the same. Half of them were idealistic chatterers, packed so 
full of human brotherhood that the thought of assassination made 
them sick, and the mere word Terrorism set them shaking in their 
patent-leather shoes. 


Gretchen goes on to describe this revolution as, at first, “a 
spineless, bloodless thing”; for, she says. “ all the froth came 
to the top.” I don’t complain of ber mixing her metaphors : 
I complain of her choosing them. I complain of another 
metaphor, two chapters further on: ‘“ much as the proverbial 
bovine stolidity is transformed by the spectacle of the not less 
proverbial red rag.” One more example. Olga, the pure and 
youthful heroine, rebukes the renegade : 

If the alternative was the burning of this roof over our heads, 
we would not accept your proposal, or any other proposal that 
entailed the infliction of your vile company upon us or our friends. 
I had sooner die here and now, than live with the knowledge that 
after to-day I might again have to endure to look upon your face. 


Why does Mr. Gielgud do it? It is not that he lacks literary 
talent. If he lacked that, his book would be unreadable, and 
I should not be bothering with it. He has sufficient skill to 
make his story interesting, though its characters, its incidents, 
its revelations and its turns of fortune follow familiar lines. 
Of his local colour, by the criterion of its fidelity to facts, I 
do not pretend to judge; but, by the criterion of its esthetic 
effectiveness, it must be judged admirable. The character- 
isation also, though crude and superficial, is effective. We 
are acquainted with the situation: for “ Bolsheviks” read 
* Red Indians.” and the acquaintance goes back to our boyhood 
—the little group (item: one beautiful girl—item: one father 
of same) surrounded, captured; the plot to escape, foiled at 
the last minute ; the threat of torture ; the renegade’s treachery ; 
the escape of the hero; his return with a rescue-party—all, 
all are old friends: it is greatly to Mr. Gielgud’s credit that 
he can, by his novelty of setting, and despite his style, make 
us read about them again. What, then, is the matter with 
him? I think it is obvious from the extracts I have quoted. 
He does not know how to write. The same is true of many 
other writers. Jt is astonishing. 

I can find no parallel in the other arts. A man does not sit 
down to perform upon the pianoforte in public without knowing 
one end of the keyboard from the other. People do not, I 
suppose (though of this I have reason to feel less sure), exhibit 
paintings in public without having acquired the elements of 
perspective and design. But it is supposed that anybody 


can write anything. Mr. A. A. Milne, I see, expressing his 
opinion on a different question, has been hewailing the same 


—— 


thing. ‘“ Authors,” he says, “have never been taken 
seriously by their fellow-men”; and he thinks it is because 
authorship is regarded as a mere hobby, which any of us might 
take up in our spare time. It is so regarded—and with a tiny 
and irrelevant amount of truth. For it is true that any of 
us can, without training, without talent, without taking tho 

use the written word to convey in a vague, inadequate way the 
sort of idea that we vaguely and inadequately want to express, 
We can all say: “ The sky is blue.” But the art of writi 
consists in knowing when to say it. Almost everybody, almost 
every day, says: “ Put out the light”; but, by saying it 
twice over in the right connection, Shakespeare made the most 
heart-arresting line in all poetry. 

Moreover, what is true of writing is really true also, in 
measure, of the other arts. I, for instance, can draw elephants, 
Heaven knows, I claim no natural talent, still less any acquired 
technique. When I say I can draw elephants, I mean you 
would know—anyway, you would probably know—that 
were meant to be elephants. But the point is that I don’t 
exhibit them. (I admit I have seen shows where they might 
have toed the line and excited no adverse remark.) The ability 
to draw crudely and approximately what one means is as wide. 
spread as the ability to express it crudely and approximately 
in the written word: indeed, some say—but for my part I 
distrust all archeological and anthropological theories without 
exception—that it was through drawings that the written 
word began. It is, however, only in writing that the disregard 
of technique is taken for granted. I continue to be astonished, 

But I hope that Mr. Gielgud will learn, for I believe he could 
write a good book. 

Mr. Potter offers an impressive contrast. His novel is even 
more exciting than Mr. Gielgud’s. Instead of revolt against 
the iniquities of Tsardom and of a Red Terror, he gives us 
grumbles about compulsory chapel at a public school : instead 
of Commissars and refugees, assistant masters. And he does 
it, within limits, to perfection. To say that there is not a dull 
page in his story would be understatement: there is not a dull 
sentence in it. Nor is there a sentence which attempts a flourish. 
Everything is stated curtly ; but when Mr. Potter says that 
the sky is blue, you see the blueness. That is technique: that 
is the ability to write. 

On the other hand, Mr. Potter betrays some of the fallibility 
of youth. His cynicism is foolishly complete. His quiet irony, 
which in details is often delightfully amusing, is exploited with 
en empty formality in the general structure of his work, and 
his end joins his beginning in a fashion which suggests fried 
whiting rather than the subtler rhythm of life. Worse still, 
he never for a moment allows to any single one of his characters 
any single motive that is not utterly base. Base in a small 
way, but no nobler for that. His little world of the common- 
room and the drawing-room is inspired without variation by 
meanness, cowardice, vanity, self-seeking, malice, envy and 
unkindness. Well, I don’t deny that human beings are mean, 
cowardly, vain, selfish, malicious, envious and unkind. But I 
do maintain that they are also noble, brave, modest, unselfish, 
loyal, generous and humane. Headmasters are pompous 
prigs, we are to understand ; assistant-masters are calculating 
climbers. Success corrupts, and so does failure But the 
interesting fact is the capacity of human nature for corruption 
—and for inspiration. We are all pompous prigs and calculating 
climbers. We do not need Mr. Potter to tell us that. We 
need him to tell us that we are human beings. Particularly, 
I think. he fails in his “ hero’s” wooing. Makepeace himself 
doesn’t know why he marries Miss Botting. Certainly no one 
else can know. Surely it must occur to Mr. Potter that it is 
highly unusual for young men to be entirely without the romantic, 
to say nothing of the physical, desires of sex? But, when all 
possible fault is found, this is a remarkable, and a remarkably 
entertaining, novel. Mr. Potter can write. 

When I say that I distrust all archzological and anthro 
pological theories without exception, I may seem to be talking 
without my book. But the truth is that I am talking with 
too many books, and all of them prove too much. It is 4 
delight and a refreshment to find them “ guyed ™ in The Sacred 
Giraffe. This is a long comic romance, a Utopia, but a Utopia 
with a difference. It is concerned not only to tell us what the 
civilisation of five thousand years ahead will be like (a black 
civilisation, of course, with women in all the predominant 
positions), but also to show our own times reconstructed, from 
relics and records, by the learning of that new day. It is, @ 
part, a delicious parody of the learned works in which we te 
construct the texts and the habits of antiquity. But it 
much more than a parody: it uses contrast and comparison 8 
sharply satiric weapons. The proof that Eno’s Fruit Salt was 
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« spirit of wine or brandy ” is funny: the analysis of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse is no less so: but the social criticism is 
funny and something besides. Here is a characteristic passage ; 
the celebrated Scruta, a rising dramatist, speaks : 
To my mind there is nothing more unimaginative than that 
istic theory which Doctoress Shawa would have us take 
for a wild flight of imagination. It has all the characteristics of 
drab, levelling rationalism. Once you admit its tenets, all the 
tragic beauty of love disappears; that majestic power of fate 
which leads women freely and intelligently to seek fulfilment 
in a surrender to the animal strength of man. Endow man also 
with mental initiative ; and love becomes as sordid as the leading 
of sheep to the slaughter-house and can bring nothing but shame 
to woman and boredom to man. 


The proof that Cinewulf cannot have been an early English 
poet, because “the root cine begins to appear in English posters 
towards the twentieth century in words which seem to be 
connected with moving pictures” is cogent; and I like the 
idioms of the Ebonite language. If you covet a thing, “ your 
neck lengthens towards it” ; to be wild with anger is “ to bite 
the air”; if you are sagacious, “your nose is sharp”; men 
interested in things of this mind are “thinlips”; and for 
“that is not fair’ one says, naturally enough, “ that is not 
black.” It would take too long to follow the social satire in 
even its main implications, for The Sacred Giraffe is a big book. 
Too big, to tell the truth. Its size is its one defect. The joke 
is too elaborate ; it is brilliantly conceived, and carried out with 
remarkable consistency and thoroughness; but no joke will 
sustain quite the weight. | How short by comparison is J illiput, 
the unchallengeable masterpiece in this kind! 

Lastly, a reprint and a posthumous work. There is nothing 
new to be said at this time of day about In a Geiman Pension. 
Katherine Mansfield was certainly right when she insisted that 
it was not to be re-issued without a preface explaining its early 
date. Like everything which throws light on the developments 
of so fine a writer, it has historical interest. Judged as the work 
of a girl of nineteen or twenty, it must be credited with force 
and originality ; there is a fresh, defiant note in it. But both 
the cynicism and the sentiment are crude, and I do not think 
anybody could have been expected to detect in it the genius 
which its author was so soon to display. 

As for Gifts of Sheba. it will not rank with W. L. George's 
best novels. It is too formal. It appears to be written to a 
thesis. None of the characters comes alive. A girl has two 
husbands; the first tries to “‘ boss”’ her—that is a failure ; 
the second is “‘bossed”’ by her—and that is a failure, too. 
Finally she takes refuge with a man who proclaims that “ only 
a man who doesn’t love her can make a modern woman happy.” 

P. C, KENNEDY. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a Narrative 
by Dr. CuarLes Seymour, Professor of History at Yale 
University. 2 Vols. Benn. £2 2s. 


It is thoroughly characteristic of Colonel House that he 
should have had no overt hand in the composition of these 
remarkable volumes. Instead of writing his own memoirs 
he handed over all his letters and diaries to a Professor of 
History. He chose his man well, and the result is not only 
a book in which all Colonel House’s activities and achievements 
are adequately recorded without any appearance of personal 
egotism, but a document of infinitely greater historical value 
than anything written by the Colonel himself could possibly 
have been. For here we have no afterthoughts, no convenient 
modifications or omissions, but the actual words which Colonel 
House wrote in his letters and in the diary which he dictated 
night after night through all the stirring times and circum- 
stances in which he lived from 1912 to 1917. The judgment 
of few men could stand such a test, but Colonel House knew 
what he was about when he handed over his “ intimate papers ” 
to Dr. Seymour. His reputation emerges more triumphantly 
than it could have done from any book for which he himself 
Was directly responsible. In saying that it is characteristic 
of him to have taken this course we do not mean for an instant 
to cast any slur upon his methods. We mean merely that he 
was shrewd enough to know that he could afford to do it; in 
other words, that he is one of those very uncommon men who, 

ng vanity, know precisely their own value and are able 
‘nough to realise that their own wine needs no bush. He 
made mistakes, of course, errors of judgment—but how few! 

Of all war books—for most of it is about the war—this is 


think, the most valuable—for the reason already mentioned, 
that it contains no afterthoughts, and that it conceals nothing. 
Colonel House gave to Yale University, not a selection of his 
papers, but all his papers; and Dr. Seymour has used them 
without any of that tiresomely discreet reticence which so 
usually spoils the “ revelations’ of public men. A few names 
are suppressed here and there, but they are never names of 
importance, The picture as a whole is complete ; and it is 
this that makes the book unique. Never before has the public 
been offered the whole truth about events that are almost 
contemporary ; but in this book we have the whole truth, 
certainly and unmistakably, concerning the attitude of the 
American Government in the Great War—the inmost thoughts 
of Wilson and his Cabinet as recorded at the time. 

The first half of the first volume, however, has nothing to 
do with the war. It describes Colonel House’s earlier life, 
about which naturally no one in Europe has ever known 
anything. We first heard of him as a mysterious figure who in 
some strange way was President Wilson's special friend and 
alter ego. We did not know that he was a Texas magnate, 
as it were by birth, that he knew President Grant and was 
a keen politician from boyhood, that for years he ruled Texas 
from behind the scenes, appointing its Governors but always 
refusing office himself, undertaking one political campaign 
after another and invariably succeeding by sheer organising 
capacity. Nor did we know that it was he who selected Wilson 
for the Presidency and quietly arranged his victory. To 
Wilson he played the part rather of guardian angel than of 
disciple ; and, great as was their mutual admiration and friend- 
ship, it is evident from this record that the master mind in 
this extraordinary partnership was always that of the infinitely 
tactful and self-effacing Colonel. This book does not cover 
the period when the President began to desert his mentor— 
and promptly came to grief, failed in Paris and then failed 
even more disastrously in Washington—for it ends with the 
entry of America into the war in April, 1917. One day we 
hope we may have the later papers. Colonel House almost 
succeeded in making Wilson the greatest of all American 
Presidents, but in the end the pig-headed University pedant 
was too much for him. 

An odd thing about these volumes is that though they include 
many hundreds of letters from House to Wilson, they include 
not a single one from Wilson to House. The late President's 
executors, having perhaps other literary projects in view, 
forbade the use of his correspondence. But this perhaps is 
not to be regretted ; for the result is that the reader gets an 
extraordinarily subtle, and possibly even more accurate, picture 
of the President than if the whole correspondence had been 
published. The picture is not pleasing, indeed it is quite 
extraordinarily unattractive, but as a piece of unconscious 
revelation it is entirely convincing. We must confess that 
we never very much admired or loved President Wilson, but 
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after reading the letters written to him by the best friend 
he ever had—the only man he ever really trusted—we are 
certainly inclined to admire him even less. He was honest and 
idealistic, but intensely vain and narrow-minded in his 
“ liberalism.” Colonel House was immensely his superior 
in al) save rhetoric—for Wilson was one of the finest and most 
effective speakers in the world—and indeed it would not seem 
to be unfair to say that the only unmistakable evidence of some 
sort of wisdom that Wilson ever gave was his almost blind 
faith in the judgment of Colonel House. Yet even there he 
showed little originality, for Colonel House was unconditionally 
trusted by every man he ever talked to. In many respects 
he seems closely to resemble Lord Grey, but with more initiative 
and a wider understanding. He is a man for whom the word 
“‘ wise ” might almost have been invented—a most remarkable 
person, as these letters show, and perhaps an unfair foil against 
which to estimate the merits of the President whom he loved 
and served so well. 

This book is revealing in two ways. It shows us Wilson as 
he was and it throws an extraordinary light upon Anglo-American 
relations during the first two and a half years of the war. The 
material is too much to be dealt with in a single review, and we 
propose to deal with the more strictly political aspects of it in a 
further notice next week. Here we have only space to refer 
to the picture which House’s letters give of his great friend. 
President Wilson must certainly have been a terribly difficult 
person to deal with. He opened his mind to no one but House ; 
he consulted no one but House ; to all others he was the silent, 
superior schoolmaster who could never afford to admit that he 
had anything to learn. Even House could never be quite sure 
that the silent President had “ taken his points.” Yet Wilson 
was not the “ strong silent man.” He distrusted himself almost as 
much as he distrusted other people, and fought sleeplessly in the 
small hours with his own conscience. Colonel House Joved and 
worshipped him, yet he found himself obliged (in 1915) to make 
such entries in his diary as : 

One peculiar phase of the President’s character develops itself 
more fully from time to time ; that is he dodges trouble. Let me 
put something up to him that is disagreeable and I have great 
difficulty in getting him to meet it . . . 

Another phase of his character is the intensity of his personal pre- 
judices . . . Hefinds great difficulty in conferring with men against 
whom for some reason he has a prejudice . . . 

I am afraid that the President’s characterisation of himself as 
“‘a man with a one-track mind” is all too true, for he does not 
seem to be able to carry along more than one idea at a time. 


That the President should have so described himself is, of 
course, a good deal to his credit, but it did not cure his defects. 
He never seemed to make any attempt to conciliate either his 
enemies or his friends. He was not only “ too proud to fight,”’ 
he was too proud to be civil. His political supporters complained 
that when they went to the White House he gave them only 
water to drink and nothing at all to smoke and seemed to wish 
that they were not there. ‘‘He has a heroic bite,’’ wrote the 
editor of Life in 1915, “‘ I am afraid it is his destiny finally to 
adhere (like a bulldog) to something that will sink with him ” 
—a most unfortunately accurate prophecy. 

President Wilson was strongly pro-Ally from the very beginning 
of the war. In 1915 when a deputation suggested to him an 
embargo on the export of munitions to France and England, 
he said: ‘* Gentlemen, the Allies are standing with their backs 
to the wall fighting with beasts. I will permit nothing to be done 
by our country to embarrass them.” Yet he could never make 
up his mind to any sort of action. He wrote magnificent notes 
of protest against the German submarine campaign and then 
felt that he had done his duty. When House urged him—as he 
did from the moment of the sinking of the Lusitania—to stand 
to his guns, make his words good, and if necessary enter the war, 
he always acquiesced—but always later found some reason for 
delay. He wanted passionately to keep clear of the war and 
saw himself always as the dispassionate arbiter who in the end 
would come forward with no blood on his hands and dictate 
the terms of a just peace to all the nations of the world—but 
above all with no blood on his hands. It was an idle dream, as 
House very clearly recognised, but it was Wilson’s dream 
and he would not give it up. He would not even consent to the 
making of such military and naval preparations as would have 
given his voice weight in Berlin. He lived in clouds of vanity 
and professorial idealism. 

Over and over again his beloved friend complained of his 
indifference to the conflict in Europe and to the greatest issues 
of his time, and of his absorption in the pettifogging details of 
domestic administration—who ought to have this job and 


—— 


who that. He was aroused occasionally by rumours. Qne 
day, records Colonel House (November 8rd, 1914) “ he told me 
there was reason to suspect that the Germans had laid throughout 
the country concrete foundations for great guns, similar to thoge 
they had laid in Belgium and France. General Wood has 
the matter under investigation and he asked me to caution Wood 
to be very discreet.” He. refused, apparently, even to read 
the letters that were sent him from his own Ambassadors 
in Berlin and London and Vienna. In short he seems 

to have been sane. Perhaps he was already seriously ill, 

At last, however, he was forced to act. He sent the German 
Ambassador home. But even then he hesitated for many 
weeks to declare war. On the very last day before he went 
to Congress to ask for authority to employ the American army 
and navy against Germany he was beset with the most profound 
doubts. The waverings of his “ Calvinist conscience ” caused 
him an “ agony of uncertainty.”” Yet here it is impossible not 
to sympathise with his feeling. ‘‘ America’s entrance,” he 
said, ‘* would mean that we should lose our heads along with the 
rest and stop weighing right and wrong . . . A majority of 
people in this hemisphere will go war-mad . . . There won't 
be any peace standards left to work with. There will be only 
war standards. . . . Once lead this people into war and they 
will forget there ever was such a thing as tolerance .. . If 
there is any alternative for God’s sake Ict’s take it.” 

Such was his mind—and while we may admire it we must 
remember that he might have saved one or two years of bloodshed 
by firmer and earlier action. He could act firmly enough 
when his mind was made up, but he could not make it up, and 
not even Colonel House could make itup for him. His great gift 
was eloquence. Even Englishmen who remember their Burke 
may admire the language in which, on the very day after he 
uttered the doubting sentences we have just quoted, he addressed 
the Senate of the United States : 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilisation itself 
seeming to be at stake. But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety te 
all nations and make the world itself at last free. To such a task 
we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God helping 
her she can do no other. 

That is great rhetoric; and Wilson in certain aspects was a 
great man. But he was also a terribly small man. Even his 
bosom friend, Colonel House, had always to treat him as a child 
to be humoured and flattered. After reading all these letters 
we are left with the impression that Wilson was a most honour- 
able, conscientious, even noble figure, but above all a pathetic 
figure. 


DAMAGED CRITICISM 


Dramatis Personae. By ArrHur Symons. Faber and Gwyer. 
8s. 6d. 

To those who remember the best work of this author, these 
Essays, which have been collected from various American and 
English periodicals, and re-issued in their original form, are, ip 
spite of flashes of penetration and epigrammatic style, some- 
thing of a disappointment and even of a tragedy. For the 
Americanisms of spelling—words such as “somber,” “ meter,” 
“center,” “molder,” and so on—we were prepared by the cir- 
cumstances of publication. And Mr. Symons himself forewarns 
us of slips by a list of about twenty errata. Unfortunately, that 
list, without any meticulous scrutiny, can be extended to fully 
twice its length. The book teems with mistakes, not least in the 
transcription of French, a province peculiarly the writer’s own, 
where words are mis-spelt, accents omitted and even names 
suffer variation. It were an invidious task to supplement Mr. 
Symons’ own corrections, though we could fill a paragraph thus ; 
a few instances unnoticed by him, but not the less noticeable, 
must suffice: De Regnier for Régnier, Dégas for Degas, De 
Quincy for Quincey, Bocklin for Boecklin, Gruneweld for 
Griinewald, The War-Song of Dinar Valor for Dinas Vawt, 
Maris for Maria Gisborne. It must be added that from a stylist, 
who at times consciously models himself on Pater, and is ever 0D 
the search after “l'image peinte, ’épithéte rare,” we do not 
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DUCKWORTH 
Clare Sheridan 


Clere Sheridan's new travel book shows Turkey 
under various lights and in different moods. 


A TURKISH 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


With 32 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
The author writes about gardens and mosques, gipsies and 
diplomats, ies and consulates, princesses and women of the 
people. 





“ Go to Hell they never can, 
The Devil is a gentleman.” 


THE GRAND 
YOUNG MAN 


A novel of Provincial Society. 
By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lady Dorothy Mills 


Lady Dorothy Mills talks in her new book about Asia Minor, 
the Holy Land, Transjordania, and Iraq. 


BEYOND THE BOSPHORUS 


With 35 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

The author gets near to tragedy in the Middle East, that 
melting pot of violence and intrigue. All through, she is dealing 
with places of immediate interest, where there are problems of 
present complexity. 


“Out of the frivolous Pan 
into the passionate fire ” 


THE ISLE OF 
PHEASANTS 


A Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 
By E. M. O'R. DICKEY. 


Dr. THOMAS GANN is the great authority on 


the ancient Maya civilisation. 


MYSTERY CITIES 


Exploration and Adventure with 
F, A. Mitchell Hedges in Lubaantun 
By THOMAS GANN. 
With about 60 Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. (2nd Impression.) 


“Dr. Gann, in this exciting record of exploration and adventure, makes 
considerable contribution to the elucidation of the Maya history.” 
—Sunday Times. 


‘Life in the raw’ 


This book, * The Butcher Shop,” is the largest stride yet made by any 

ae writer of fiction towards that absolute liberty of thought and expres- 

and exercised by the novelists of i . A mere 

of its incidents would give only the horror, and none of the fascination 

her book. *The Butcher Shop’ is in all respects a remarkable 
ce.” —The Sunday Times. 


THE BUTCHER SHOP 


By JEAN meagan iG 
7s. 6d. (2nd Impression.) 


CERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















Now Ready, the Second Series of 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


1862-1878. PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY 
OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. EDITED 
BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. TWO 


VOLUMES. WITH SEVENTEEN 
PHOTOGRAVURES. £2 12 6 NET 
The Times 


“We have the Queen before us as she was to an extent 
that we scarcely have any’other great personage of history. 
The correspondence of British statesmen and ecclesiastics, 
of Continental monarchs and personages of rank, im which 
the Queen’s own letters are set unrolls like a great 
historical panorama.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 

“Force of character it is what gives unity to the extra- 
ordinary diversity of affairs, dynastic, political, religious, 
and social, that crowd the pages of these massive volumes.” 


The Spectator 
“Full of historical importance, and throw a very strong 
light on the Queen’s character and mental abilities. All 
the great affairs of the world and all the great persomages 
come within the scope of the letters and diaries.” 


The Outlook 
“A book that is full of all the multitudinous exciting 
human interests which distinguish a metropolis. There 
are many priceless documents in this valuable book.” 


Morning Post 
“ An extraordinary wealth of historical documents. A 
vivid portrait of the greatest Victorian starts into life as 
we study the confidential documents here presented.” 
Daily Telegraph 
“ Politicians will study these letters, and not in vain, 
for new light on the now historic rivalry of Disraeli and 
Gladstone and on the personal relations of each to his 
Sovereign. But the heart and core of these two big 
volumes is Victoria herself, herself as woman no less than 


as Queen.” 
Daily Mail 

“ An historical event. It brings the personality of the 
great Queen nearer to posterity and enables her peoples 
to see into her very heart. Except Napoleon and Nelson, 
none of the famous sovereigns and leaders of the nineteeath 
century has been subjected to so close a scrutiny.” 

Daily Graphic 

“You can see that this is a very human book. Indeed, 
it is a library of books covering a most important period 
of history, domestic and foreign, as seen through the eyes 
of a very remarkable human being.” 

Daily Chronicle 

“In this correspondence we have the unfailing clue to 
her character. Here we may watch its singular develop- 
ment as it responds to experience, from the timid, anxious 
young Queen whom Melbourne tutored so devotedly, to 
the assured sovereign who rebuked Palmerston for his lack 
of deference, or to the solicitous parent who gave advice 
to a somewhat headstrong son.” 


Daily News 
“ Apart from countless touches showing the life of the 
Royal Family, there is an immense amount of material for 
the historian and the student of politics.” 
Daily Express 
“Every page is alive. These books are a moving 
romance. No such revelation of the mind and soul of any 
other British ruler—or of any monarch in the world’s 
history—has ever been made before.” 


Westminster Cazette 
“The letters and diaries here are rich in historic, 
political material, and contain sidelights on every aspect 
of social life.” 


If you want good reading buy the “ CORNHILL” 1/6 Moathly. 


~ JOHN OHN MURRAY, LONDON, wW. LL 
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expect solecisms such as “ to more or less extinguish,” “ quite 
essential,” “* more essential,”’ “‘ less essential,” ‘* most essential,” 
and “ quite unique.” “It is the most distinctly modern poem 
ever written” strikes us as awkwardly put, to say the least, and 
on pp. 142, 148 there is confusedness of writing due, no doubt, to 
that absence of the writer’s corrections of which he speaks in his 
Prefatory Note. 

But there is necessarily much of interest and permanent value 
in these pages; the pity is that they were not thoroughly 
revised. Mr. Symons is at his best when he is most himself, and 
furthest away from Pater, and from a habit of self-quotation. 
Only let him take a subject in which he is really at home, 
**English and French Fiction,” or “The Decadent Movement in 
Literature,” and we say to ourselves: let the mis-prints pass— 
there must be some malignant reason for them ; at any rate there 
is valid experience in these verdicts, these emotions. ‘ The 
Recollections of Réjane” and “The Russian Ballets” are 
two delightful pieces of reminiscence, the latter gliding into a 
picture of Venice which reflects something of Longhi’s own art, 
half amused, half wistful, and all the while a little sinister. Mr. 
Symons “likes to see a ballet from the wings, a spectator, but in 
the midst of the magic,” yet “the most magical glance’? he 
ever caught was “ from the road in front, one night when two 
doors were suddenly thrown open as I was passing.” And in a 
single sentence such as this, ‘‘ Maquillage, to be attractive, must, 
of course, be unnecessary,” there is a sudden summed-up wisdom 
worth many a dissertation on the stage and its philosophy of 
illusion. 

Mr. Symons is ingenuous enough to let us see where in 
criticism he is walking on ground he is sure of, and where the 
track presents novelties. Is he certain as to what he wants to 
say about Conrad? We doubt it. He must say something, 
and he says it rather too loudly for us to catch the accents. On 
the other hand, he knows very well what he feels as he reads Sir 
William Watson’s poetry. We take his meaning, and agree with 
him, but he never quite reaches the “mot juste.” In striving 
towards it he commits himself to what we think a heresy—that 
all great poetry ought to tell us about the poet himself. But do 
we really trouble ourselves much as to the personality of Shake- 
speare, of Tennyson, of Browning? Is it anything to us that 
Keats was a chemist’s assistant, or Matthew Arnold a school 
inspector? Nihil adrem. We do not wish to see the nightingale 
as it sings. We are glad that the intricate, compelling soul of 
Rossetti never came into the charge of a Watts-Dunton, and 
that Omar Khayyam conveys no hint of the top-hatted recluse 
of Woodbridge. The matter with Watson’s gravely felicitous 
verse is precisely the opposite of what Mr. Symons indicates, for 
in all its moods and scenes there is framed the conscious and com- 
petent form of the singer himself. Oddly enough, Mr. Symons 
comes round to saying so in the epigram, “* He is a Pope who has 
read Keats,” which is admirable criticism. 

There is some fine and discriminating work in the essays on 
Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. How true it is that 
“the poet, who began by thinking of woman as being at her 
best a perfect lady, ended by seeing her seated a little higher 
than the angels.” The Odes of “The Unknown Eros” will, as 
Sir Edmund Gosse has said, continue to be contemplated, as time 
goes on, with an “ almost idolatrous admiration” by a small 
circle of those who comprehend them; and, if Mr. Symons’ 
admiration is not idolatrous, he is of the circle who comprehend, 
and can say of Patmore’s later work that “‘it is close, very close 
indeed” to perfection. The criticism on Thompson, who has 
been heavily over-praised, strikes us as sane and just; admitting 
“a fitful splendour” and “a splendid rhetoric” (the more 
readily since the news of the poet’s death came to the writer just 
as he was finishing his essay), yet he “was the slave of orna- 
ment,” a manufacturer, we would add, of words, and “ his pro- 
digality is not abundance, nor his profusion taste.”” There were 
august moments, there was fine and significant symbolism, in 
this voice which declaimed its confession: yet—“ it was not thus 
that Christina Rossetti let us overhear a few of the secrets of her 
soul.” 

* Leonardo da Vinci”’ is simply a Pateresque pastel, not, of 
course, without its good things, such as the comparison of some 
Leonardo sketches with “the consummate draughtsmanship, 
entirely without miracle,” of Raphael, and their affiliation, on 
the sinister side, with El Greco and Goya. But the influence of 
Pater is too obvious, the description of the Monna Lisa—which 
will live, despite George Moore’s petulant depreciation—is 
quoted in full, with one terrible misprint, and, indeed, it was 
difficult to add anything very vital to the “* Renaissance ”’ essay. 
Unfortunately, too, this paper shares with the book in general 
the jarring on its style of errata acknowledged and unacknow- 









ledged. A conscious style and the apprehension of bl 
which early and inevitably besets the reader, contradict and jp 
large measure efface the impression at which the volume aims, 
It is, we repeat, a pity: for there is good work in it. 


RUSSIA THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


History of Russia. By S. F. Pratonov. Translated from the 
Russian by E. AronsBerG and edited by F. A. Goxpep, 
Macmillan. 14s. 


The wheel of Time turns none the less surely because it turns 
slowly, and its revolutions often pass unobserved except by the 
historian whose business it is to observe and record them, 

Eleven centuries ago the Russian Slavs, dwelling in the forests 
between the head-waters of the River Dnieper and Lake 
established among themselves a communal government in which 
the legislative power rested in the commune (verv) and the 
executive in the hands of elected elders. To pretend that 
Bolshevism has restored the simplicity of this primitive commun. 
ism, or that the Soviet Commissar is no more than the vi 
elder writ large, would be both fanciful in itself and an abuse of 
historical comparison. Yet it is more than a mere coincidence 
that after a thousand years of Autocracy Russia should have 
returned to-day in its system of government as inits social chaos 
to a state of affairs sufficiently like that existing eleven centuries 
ago to warrant the comparison. A tendency to organise society 
on @ communal basis has always persisted in Russia. Reformers 
like Count Kiselev, Samarin, Miliutin, and Prince V. A. 
Cherkasski revealed themselves in their plans for reform as 
subject to its influence. The Volost and the Zemsivo were the 
ancestors of the Soviet of to-day. 

In a thousand years, Russia grew from the tiny Principalities 
of Novgorod and Kiev, “ mother of Russian cities,” into a great 
Empire extending from the Baltic to the Pacific, from the Black 
to the White Sea, and numbering its population in well-nigh 
hundreds of millions. Fortune, brave and able rulers like 
Iaroslav the Wise, Peter the Great, and his even greater successor, 
Catherine, clever statesmen, administrators and generals, 
helped to make Russia great among the nations. Valuable as 
was their work it could not alone have accomplished the task. 
Behind and beyond the work of Tsars and statesmen was the 
irresistible impulse in the Slav peoples to expand. 

The nomadic instinct derived in part from their strain of 
Tartar blood forced the Russians to move ever further outwards 
over the vast steppe in very much the same way in which a like 
instinct drove the New England colonists ever Westward. In 
America as in Russia the nomadic and colonising instinct resulted 
in the creation of a great world Power. In Russia, however, the 
nomadic instinct was intensified through that longing for the 
** warm water,” i.e. an outlet to an ice-free sea, that has been 
so politically important a factor in Russian history from the 
days when the Varangian Russ first attacked Constantinople 
(860 A.D.) down to our own time. The freedom of the Straits 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, accorded to Russia by 
Great Britain and France in the early days of the Great War, 
was a tardy recognition of the inevitable political consequences 
of this natural desire on the part of a great nation for an ice-free 
highway to the open seas. 

Geography thus pointed the way to the Russian people: 
Religion and Tradition came in later centuries to impel their feet 
along that way. Was not Constantinople the Mecca of their 
Faith? Were not the Tsars the heirs of the Byzantine Emperors? 
As self-appointed liberator of the Ottoman Slavs and champion 
of the Cross against the Crescent, Russia pursued a policy 
the Eastern Question from the days of Peter the Great that 
should one day make the Tsar master in Constantinople, and 
place the Straits—* the keys of his house’’—in his hands. Tsar, 
prince, and moujik were alike in the significance they attached 
to Constantinople: “I saw my native land in Constantinople,” 
wrote Prince Eugene Nicolayevich Trubetskoy as he | 
Constantinople for Odessa on board a ship crowded with Russiaa 
peasants returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. “ There 
on the height Santa Sophia had but just disappeared from view, 
lighted up by the sun, and now on the deck before me was & 
Russian village. And as our steamer slowly passed along the 
Bosphorus with its mosques and minarets the whole cro 
firmly and solemnly, but for some reason in a low voice, began to 
sing ‘ Christ is risen’ (the Easter hymn of the Orthodox Church). 

These and other factors in Russian history find due mention ® 
Professor Platonov’s lucid and masterly narrative. One cou 
wish that Mr. Golder had exercised his editorial function with 
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France & the French 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
r 


‘A non-controversial study written by a very 
able and notably sympathetic writer who has 
spent a large part of his life in that country ; 
and as such it seems to us to be so successful 
that it could hardly be improved upon. Cer- 
tainly there is no other book in the English 
language which offers so fair, so adequate, 
and probably so accurate a picture of modern 
France. Over and above these virtues it is 
extremely readable.” Mew Statesman. 


‘There has been nothing of its character pub- 

lished since the war... a sort of pocket 

encyclopedia of modern France.’ TZimes 
Literary Supplement. 


‘Sincerely to be recommended.” Sunday 
Times. 


Large Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Sonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square. 





CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


CASH AND CREDIT. sy D. A. BARKER 
Royal 16mo. 3s net. (Cambridge Manuals.) 


“A work which could not possibly be improved on as an 
elementary guide to the existing monetary and economic 
system—a guide that is not only a s —s + of elementals but 
a chart of their inter-reactions. or the first time in our 
experience we are presented with a picture of the rotating 
wheels of the current system. We are embarrassed to choose 
between Mr Barker’s limpid clarity of diction and his 
uncanny recision f ae in awarding praise to his 
work.” —The New A 


THE THEORY OF MONEY. By D.A 
BARKER. Royal i6mo. 2s 6d net and 3s net. 
(Cambriige Manuals.) 


THE TENURE OF AGRICULTURAL 


LAND. By C. S. ORWIN, M.A., and W. R. PEEL, 
M.A., D.S.O. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 
Some corrections and additions have been made, and 
a paragraph is included by way of comment on certain 
aspects of the proposals of the Liberal Land Committee. 


“ Mr Orwin and Mr Peel have produced the most attractive 
plea for the nationalisation of land that has ever been written 
in English.”—The Oxford Magazine, 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. An 
Examination of Educational Problems in the light of 
recent Scientific Research. By ST GEORGE LANE 
FOX PITT. Fifth Issue, revised. Crown &vo. 
4s net. In this issue additions have been made to the 
sections on Economics. 


“It is a scholarly and stimulating production.” 
The Nottingham Guardian. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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THINGS SEEN IN PARIS. 
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Sedey. Service & C2. 


Founded 1795 


Among primitive sea-faring 


IN UNKNOWN NEW GUINEA. —— 


W. J. V. SAVILLE. 58 Illustrations and Maps. 21/- net. 


AMONG BANTU NOMADS. 


J. TOM BROWN. Illustrations and Maps. 21/- net. 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES. 
New Volames. Profusely Illustrated. 


| THINGS SEEN on the ENGLISH LAKES. “30% "" 


Thirty-nine — among the 
t 


CLIVE HOLLAND. 3/6 net. 
Avreapy Issuep In THIS SERIEs: 





Things seen in Things seen in 

JAPAN. Curve HoLLanp. PALESTINE, A. G. Frere. / 
CHINA. B. R. Curry. OXFORD. N. J. Davipson. Y 
EGYPT. E. L. BuTcHer. SWEDEN. Barnes STEVENI. § 
HOLLAND. Cc. E. Roce. LONDON. A. H. Braxs. © 
SPAIN. Cc. G. Harriey. FLORENCE. E. Grizrson. A 
INDIA. T. L. PENNE. ITALIAN LAKES. L. Raca. 
VENICE. Lowpsatze Raca. RIVIERA, Carr. RICHARDSON. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. A. G. Frezr. EDINBURGH. E. Grierson. 4 
SWITZERLAND IN WINTER. NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 

Cc. W. Domvitie Fire. Ciivse HoLianp. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF CHINA. 


a LADY HOSIE. Many tllustrations. 7/6 net. 
Nothing more intimate has ever been written on China.”—Nation. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


TIMOTHY RICHARD OF CHINA. 
Pret. W. &. SOOTHILL. Many Iltustrations. 6/- net. 
A great missionary & a born statesman.”—Evening Standard. 


New Pocket Edition. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 


Vol. I. Schumann and Wagner. 





Chopin, Dvorak and 
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WE TIBETANS Intimate Tibetan life by a Tibetan woman. 
* By RIN-CHEN LHA-MO, With Illustrations. 12/6 net. i 

























Mr. 
A. C. BENSON’S 


RAMBLES & REFLECTIONS. 
10/6 net 


Murray’s New Books 








A new and characteristic volume. 


The BLACK FLEMINGS 


The New Novel by KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author 
of * Little Ships,’ etc. Just Out 7/6 net 


HUMAN CLAY. psy sinciair 


MURRAY, Author of ‘John Frenshaw, K.C.’ A 
story of friendship and ideals, Just Out 7/6 net 


C. E. LAWRENCE’S 


New Novel THE OLD MAN'S WIFE. A realistic 
story of artistic quality. Just Out 7/6 net 
























SAHARA. By ANGUS 
BUCHANAN, M.C. With 84 Plates, many line 
drawings, and a map. 21/- net 





sin_W. H. HADOW. 4 


Vol. II. A 
four ee o. S/- net. Also Library Edition. Each { 
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less regard for brevity and with here and there greater regard for 
the style of the English translation. ‘The maps leave much 
to be desired in the way of clearness for too much detail has been 
crowded into a small space, and the place-names cannot easily 
be read against the steel-grey background. These are small 
blemishes, capable of correction in a subsequent edition, in a 
work which is certainly one of the best short histories of Russia 
that has as yet been published in English. 


DON JUAN 


Don Juan. A Play in Three Acts. By James Extroy FLECKER, 
Heinemann. 6s. 

How far the great legend, in its various forms, of Don Juan, 
can be regarded as an allegory of spiritual dissatisfaction or as 
a superb fable of the born libertine in every age, who captivates 
by his cynical frankness, must be a matter of opinion, but the 
subject has even tempted modern dramatists so different in 
idea as Rostand, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Arnold Bennett. In the 
present decade the character of Don Juan may seem to have 
less applicable meaning, for, although the more changing things 
remain the same, the new quasi-scientific terminology, used in 
advanced literature for what in a more old-fashioned age was 
regarded as libertinage, hides human and humorous values. 
It remains perhaps for a theorist to work out the Don Juan 
legend as a symbolic presentation of the unpleasant subliminal] 
mind. 

The fact that the play by the late James Elroy Fiecker is 
an early and unfinished piece must necessarily condition all 
criticism. The splendid difference between the first and last 
versions of some of his best poems prevents surmise regarding 
the probable revision of the play. The poet's first intentions 
are shown in the extracts given by Mrs. Flecker in her interesting 
preface. The play has an especial interest in view of the later 
Hassan, but it reads as a first draft and suffers from a lack of 
mental fullness. The dialogue changes from ordinary prose 
to direct metre in accordance with the heightening of the mood, 
the example being set, perhaps, by Herbert Trench’s play on 
Napoleon ; but the poet’s evident desire to move imaginatively 
between a modern Don Juan and the legendary character is 
only realised late in the play when the hero tells of his lineage 
to his servant : 

I am Don Juan, curst from age to age 
By priestly tract and sentimental stage, 
Branded a villain or believed a fool, 
Battered by hatred, seared by ridicule. 


The first scene, played in darkness, which deals with the escape 
of Juan and his Welsh servant Owen Jones from shipwreck 
should be dramatically effective. Juan is found by the fisher. 
lass, Thisbea, and wanders with her through the dark midlands 
of England. There is an idyllic scene not comparable with 
Byron’s, which has, however, that bright ringing quality of 
poetry so characteristic of Flecker at his best. The scene in 
which the individualism of the traditional hero is contrasted 
with the standardising tendencies of to-day, as represented by 
a Socialist leader and a crowd of workmen, has the unconvincing 
smartness of a very young man. It is significant in this connec- 
tion that, apart from Shavian influences, the wit of Don Juan 
has a distinct flavour of the nineties, in fact the calm insolence 
with which Juan shoots the Prime Minister in order to prevent 
the declaration of war and admits the fact recalls the moral 
paradoxes of Wilde. Such spiritual dependence is usual in 
immature work. 

The last act in which Juan wavers between the attractions 
of the Premier’s daughter to whom he is affianced and the more 
passionate spirit of her plain sister which suggests a novel 
experience to the jaded libertine, shows more release of dramatic 
imagination. The tragic intensity of the brief scene with poor 
Thisbea has been justly praised by Mr. Shaw, yet one may doubt 
whether the poet realised its consequences: for it exposes, by 
its very strength, the superficiality and hollowness of Don 
Juan. 

The realistic setting of the play has been admired, yet an 
examination of the underlying concepts will show perhaps that 
the realism is merely additional. Despite the successful admix- 
ture of prose and rather single-moulded verse, there is a deeper 
discord which shows that the poet has not found himself and 
that after the rich conquest of the dramatic medium in Hassan, 
he would probably not have retraced his steps. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN ALPINIST 


The Mountains of Youth, By Arnotp Lunn. Oxford Unj. 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. 

Bocks on mountains and mountaineering fall, roughly speaking, 
into two main classes : those which are primarily concerned with 
the mountains, and those which are concerned chiefly with the 
writers themselves in relation to the mountains. There are, of 
course, endless subdivisions, and the ideal, as represented by the 
classics of Alpine literature, is naturally about midway betweeg 
the two extremes. 

Mr. Lunn’s new book, a collection of essays mainly devoted to 
Switzerland, belongs frankly and unmistakably to the latter 
class. The papers here printed are of unequal merit, 
whether from the point of view of the alpinist or of the ordi 
reader, Some contain too much of that cheery chit-chat that 
swells the volumes of the “ Alpine Journals ” of all countries, 

On the other hand, the concluding chapter contains a brilliant 
apologia for rock-climbing, which in combined vividness and 
terseness of style is unsurpassed by anything on the subject in 
English ; and most readers will regret that the fine description 
of a winter morning on the peak of the Finsteraarhorn is not 
longer. 

On the vexed question of solitary climbing, too, the author 
has some excellent remarks which will interest those more—or 
less—fortunate individuals who have never indulged in this vice, 
With remarkable dexterity he even succeeds in packing the whole 
of the pros and cons into a single sentence: “ Solitary climbing 
admits of no rational defence, nor need we seek to justify by 
reason the mystical value of moments which are the unique 
reward of the solitary climber.” Guideless climbing is a totally 
different matter ; but those who imagine that the presence of a 
guide on an alpine expedition is a sure passport to safety should 
note Mr. Lunn‘s description of an ascent of the Matterhorn 
during which the carelessness of a guide almost cost the lives of 
the party. 

“I have often done foolish things when climbing without 
guides, but I have seldom been nearer death than on this orthodox 
ascent [with two guides] in perfect weather” he writes; and 
many mountaineers can recall similar experiences. 

Several of these papers are devoted to ski-running, on which 
Mr. Lunn is a first-rate authority. He is anxious to convert the 
mere climber to ski-ing and the mere ski-runner to climbing—in 
each case, of course, as a complementary pursuit: “ It is only 
a question of time,” he prophesies, ‘* before mountaineers realise 
that peaks may be divided into ski-mountains and foot-moun- 
tains, and that it is a waste of time and of effort to climb ski- 
mountains on foot, whatever may be the month of the year.” 
Much depends, no doubt, on the meaning attached to the words 
“* mountaineer ” and “ waste of time”; but in any case by no 
means every good “ Ice-man” will read this statement with 
unqualified agreement; while, as for ski-runners in general, 
Mr. Lunn admits that it is difficult to persuade them that 
** mountaineering in its more esoteric aspects is the greatest of 
all sports.” 

But the most interesting chapter in the book is that wherein 
Mr. Lunn describes an open fall of 100 feet from the rocks of 
Cader Idris. Hedid not lose consciousness, and now, fifteen years 
later, still retains a vivid memory of his sensations as he somer- 
saulted through the air and viewed the mountain upside down. 
It is only natural that the second throught of so devout a moun- 
tain-lover as he lay waiting for help on the rock-ledge that caught 
him should be, “‘ Have I climbed my last mountain ? ” 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT 


Family Income Insurance. By Joseru L. Cowen, M.A., of the 
Department of Economics, Cambridge University. With 4 
Preface by ELteanor F. Ratusovr. King. 1s. 


This brochure is a forcible plea for making “ family endow- 
ment” a branch of social insurance, and paying “ children’s 
benefits” in the same way that unemployment and health 
benefits are paid under the Unemployment and Health Insurance 
Acts. ‘“ Family Income Insurance may be defined,” says Mr. 
Cohen, “as an agreement which is legally enforceable to pay 3 
certain sum of money, or goods and services in kind, as compen- 
sation against the increased burden of expenditure resulting 
from dependents.” He reviews other methods which have been 
tried, or advocated, and shows their defects and difficulties. He 
argues that the “ industrial pool ” system of providing children’s 
allowances is open to very grave practical objections, whilst the 
idea of a non-contributory State scheme (in which benefits to the 
tune of something like £200,000,000 a year would be provided 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours. 


s250 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


_ care-free life from age 55. An income of 
absolutely secure to you for the remainder of your 
days—even if you live to be a centenarian. An income ure- 
spective of business or other investments, and not subject to market 
fuctuations, trade conditions or political troubles. What a boon 
io you and yours! What a burden off your mind ! 
The Plan ow by the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity 
parva A with Government-supervised assets of over £62,000,000, 
this splendid prospect possible for you. You deposit with 
= a yearly sum you can well afford out of your income, and 
the money, under the care of this most prosperous Company, 
accumulates to your credit and to it are added extraordinarily 
generous profits. Thus you share in the Company's triumphant 


deposit you had made to date. If 

death results from an accident the 

sum would be increased to £4,000 

plus half the deposits. 

Any Age, Any Amount. 

If you prefer it a cash The Soup bee quad we be 2 

of a. will be given you 35, but the plan applies at 

instead of the yearly income. -_ age and for ye What- 

ver your incom ou can spar 

20 a Month if ever income, if you can spare 


ing out of it for your and your 

Unable to Work. family's future, this plan is the 

ney you adopted this plan now, and most profitable method you can 
t week, next } yen, or any 


adopt. 


£62,000,000 Assets. 

The Sun of Canada has Assets of 
ever £62,000,000, which are under 
Government supervision. It is in 
an impregnable position. Do not, 
therefore, hesitate to send for par- 
ticulars of this plan, which may 
mean great things for you and yours. 
Let us know your name, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and 
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to do so. From 55 years of 
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the arrangement without any obligation on your part, 
tional to the profit you make on the we will tell you exactly how you 
ransachon. can apply this ideal Plan of Invest- 


ment-Insurance to your own cir- 
cumstances. Address your enquiry 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada 
House, Victoria Embankment (near 


Temple Station), London, W.C.2 


if Anything Happens to You. 
Should you not live to the age of 55, 
£2000 will be paid to your family 

in addition, half of every 


RN) 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


11 Lives Saved every week for a century! 


foureae, Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
today. Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 
Lord Harro 3 
; by, oF George F. ~ 4 M.A., 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Beat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE F LURRIED YEARS 
by Violet Hunt 


Large handsome illus. vol. 18/- net) 

y the author cf “ Their Hearts,” etc. 
“This novelist-daughter of a painter and a 
novelist has known many men and women worth 
recording. There are flashes, too, of shrewd and 
sensible criticism of popular idols and others.”— 
The Times. “ A lively book with some strikingly 
alive pen portraits of some of the famous people 
she has known; some delightful impressions of 
Henry James.” —Evening tandard. 


MEMOIRS oF 
WILLIAM HICKEY 


(4th Thous.) (Vol. 4) 
Edited by Alfred Spencer 








(21/- net) 
“ The new volume is as good as ever, and no one 
should miss it."—Daily Mail. “ Invaluable, 


highly entertaining and in some respects unique.’ 

—Morning Post. “ Among memoirs there is 
nothing to approach the admirable William 
Hickey ; a delight to all.” —The Saturday Review. 


Other Volumes at 15/- net are:— 


Volume I.—1749-1775: The Fourth Edition 
Volume I1.—1775-1782: The Third Edition 
Volume III.—1782-1792: The Second Edition 


London: HURST AND BLACKETT, Ltd, Paternoster House. 
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Liberal Magazine 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 
7 


MARCH NUMBER. 
Liberal Land Conference: 
The Policy Adopted. 

The Conference and Land Values. 


The Government’s Agricultural 
Policy. 


Liberals and Education. 


Parliamentary Debates— 
Blue Books—Statistics, &c. 
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DRESS CONSCIOUS 


Being ‘‘dress conscious” a man may be ill at 
ease or superbly confident of himself. The 
knowledge that his dress is right gives 
him an air which wins both respect 
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and liking. Makes him noticeable in 
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an unnoticeable way. Good clothes 
valeted by ‘‘Achille Serre” look 
right. Neat. Spruce. Well- 
cared-for. And the sixand six- 
pence spent on this service 
returns a handsome divi- 
dend in happy dress 
consciousness. 


a 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works, Hackney Wick, London, E.9 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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CHURCH ARMY 
Ladder :: 


By methods sanctioned by ex- 
perience, The Church Army 
seeks in its Labour Homes to Ly 
help the 


“down and y Working 
out,” ex-prisoners and ay , & 


Employer. 












life’s failures generally 
—by means of Aid by ,# 
Work. 


Fed ond 


Sheltered. Help us to maintain 


these arrangements, 
The work has as its 
basis THE WORK 
TES T—the only 
basis on which these 
men will regain independence. 


Cheques should be crossed 
“Barclays a/c Church Army,” 
payable to Preb. CARLILE, C.H., 
D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 
Homeless om Embankment. 








entirely out of taxation) must in our present circumstances seem 
Utopian. Why not, therefore, adopt existing principles ang 
machinery—compulsory contributions by employer and 
supplemented by the State, the stamp and card, and the Em 
ment Exchange? All workers, from sixteen to sixty-five, 
married or unmarried, would pay, though women and juv 

in view of their lower wages, might be let off at half rates, 4 
voluntary scheme—to cover small shopkeepers, hawkers, 
crofters and so on—could be attached to the main com 
scheme. Clearly there would be no administrative difficulty in 
all this. But what would it cost? Mr. Cohen gives us a dozen 
estimates, calculated according to whether we adopt flat-rate 
benefits or otherwise, for children up to the age of fifteen or of 
sixteen. Thus, with a flat-rate benefit of 6s. for each child 
under sixteen, he puts the total costs at £160,000,000. With 
descending scales of benefits for successive children, the cogt 
might range from £98,000,000 to £184,000,000, according as we 
choose to be generous or niggardly. If the costs were divided 
equally between employers, workers and the State, each would 
have to pay, in respect of each insured worker, anything from 
10d. to Is. 1ld. a week. (Under the first scheme mentioned 
above the sum would be 1s. 8d.) That means a contribution 
which is not likely to arouse enthusiasm in any of the three 
parties concerned, and will certainly provoke many advocates 
of a non-contributory system to say, on behalf of the workers, 
“They cannot” as well as “ They ought not to.”’. But it is 
hardly probable, as Miss Rathbone argues, that any Government 
would dare to plump the whole cost of a family endowment 
scheme on the Treasury in one load, and three-party contributory 
insurance may be regarded as a half-way house to a State scheme, 
Mr. Cohen anyhow has given us a clear and bold statement of 
the case for it. And he utters a useful warning to some of the 
enthusiasts when he insists that “ family income insurance” 
is not to be regarded as a solution of the wages problem. It 
should, indeed, help to simplify the problem by getting rid of 
the myth of the “normal five-member family.” But it is not 
**a device which will make it unnecessary for the workers to 
fight for the highest wage, much less to keep their Trade Union 
weapons from growing rusty.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


One Tree. By A. M. ALLEN. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Allen’s study of a small Lancashire community during the time 
when the industrial revolution was tightening its grip upon the 
country, is packed with various humanity living in isolation from the 
world of culture. Where the characters of this story are not linked 
by blood relationship or intermarriage, they are knitted together by 
a common faith and by their interest in ‘‘One Tree Tabernacle,” 
their place of worship, the destruction and rebuilding of which is the 
great event of their lives. Four generations of these cotton-spinning 
and trading nonconformists are represented, not as dour and sour- 
tempered puritans, but as brisk and kindly and generous men and 
women of character living fully and urgently in a narrow but slowly 
widening world. They are mainly townspeople, but still with attach- 
ment to the rural world at their doors. As a chorus to this drama of 
ordinary life, we have their minister from the Highlands and their 
doctor from the Hebrides, men of wide culture but opposing views; 
and to throw the essential decency of the community into relief, 
Miss Allen introduces a histrionic “ missioner’ who for a time sets 
it by the ears. It is a long story, and it has no plot, but its people 
live and hold our attention tc the end, an end which, after all, is, we 
feel, but another beginning. 


Justice and the Poor in England. By F. C. G. Gurney-Caampioy. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

**Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut differemus, rectum aut 
justiciam ’—justice shall not be sold or denied or delayed to any 
man—said Magna Charta. Yet, in fact, the denial of justice is being 
practised on an immense scale in England to-day, as any honest 
lawyer, or any layman who is intimate with the poor or the Courts, 
will tell you. Mr. Gurney-Champion’s book is a very able exposure of 
the scandal. In regard both to the giving of legal advice to the poor 
and to the conduct of their cases in court, our arrangements are 
hopelessly inadequate—in some respects they are a mere mockery— 
and lag behind those in Scotland and in the chief European countries. 
Mr. Gurney-Champion recognises the devotion of many barristers and 
solicitors and the value of the work done by “‘ Poor Men’s Lawyers. 
But, as he rightly insists, all these charitable efforts only touch the 
fringe of the problem, and, moreover, are wrong in principle. Justice 
ought not to be dependent on charity. The reform he advocates is 
not perfect, as he himself admits (what indeed ever can be perfect for 
the poor?). But it would do away with much unfairness, and 
“ for the first time in our history, it would provide one and the same 
organisation to administer the whole of the legal aid to the poor 
without exception or exclusion by a rigid poverty test limit, or other 
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*  . . it is a great voluntary organisation. It 
jg not too much to say that the N.S.P.C.C. is the 
greatest voluntary organisation of its kind in the 


world. . « « 


“Broadly speaking, we can say that for 41 years the 
Society has waged unremitting war against cruelty to 
children. More than that, it has carried on an active 
campaign against that form of ignorance, as distinct from 
itive cruelty, which shows itself in various phases of 
child neglect. . . . 
“The Society has 246 Inspectors. . . . Last year 
they investigated 38,559 complaints affecting 95,512 
children. Of these cases all but 882 were settled ‘ out 
of court.’ 
“To those who are moved to support us I would say that 
if they judge the work we have done in giving help to 34 
million children by those men and women who have grown 
up happy and contented as a result of what was done for 
them when they were young, or by those fine young, 
Colonists who are helping our Empire in far away places, 
they will not feel they have given in vain. . . .” 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
(for nearly 7: years Patron of the 
N.S.P.C.C.) at the Festival Dinner, 
Guildhall, London, January 27th, 1926. 


May we number YOU among the friends 
of “ The Children’s Champion ”? Your 
interest and help is earnestly solicited. 


Gifts gratefully received by Sir Robert Parr, O.B.E., Director, 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


(The National Seciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children) 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 

















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 





Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





Capital (2/- shares £239,450 
Members... Bho 4,507 
Investments iit 213 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax paid since 


inception. 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. 
Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 


Entrance fee one penny per share, 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small investor. No investment 
of the Trust represents more than five per cent. of its Capital. 
The Capital of the Trust ie invested in more than 20 Countries 
in Government, Municipal and similar loans and in « large 
number of diversified industrial undertakings. 

Copy of the Booklet “What an Investment Trust is,” also « 
list of the Trust's investments, sent post free on application te 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 





Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


























FOREIGN DOLLAR 
LOANS 


The 1926 booklet of 
The National City 
Company giving de- 
tails of the principal 
Foreign Government, 
Municipal and Cor- 
poration Loans in the 
New York market will 
be sent on application 


LONDON OFFICE 
34 BISHOPSGATE,EC.2 
ALSO AT 
i WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1. 
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ROOKS.—story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett’s 

Novels, 12 vols., 423., cost £3 128., Arthur Maciean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 58., 

Whe Sost 49 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 48. { 

—i London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ben- 

b © Cellino, 2 vols.. First Edition, {12; London Spy, 1699-1700 18 parts com- 
*, {$; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Al 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Assets - - £60,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,900,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bowrne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Menager for the United Kingdom. 























T THEATRE, King’s Cross. Museum 9016. 
enemy PL on TUESDAY, March 9, at 8 Thereafter 8.15. ‘ 
Georg Kaiser's FROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT, in Seven Scones. 
Translated by ASHLEY DUKES. Cast includes CLAUDE RAIN6. 
Mats: Thursday and Saturday, 2.50. 1/2 to 7/-. a 




















The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes a serious and 


INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To vrovide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.L 
































10 vols., 1835-53, complete set £36; ‘’s N ; . 
’ 5"53,, , £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 

— for Gray's Poems, 1922, {10, cost {15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 

Unde ~~" we £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1641-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 

vals, al, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 

e » £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 

11 Jone of books purchased for cash.—HOILAND BROS . Expert Bookfinders, 
Bright Street Birmingham. 
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technicalities.” Under the scheme envisaged some contribution 
would be made by the State in respect of civil, and by the local 
authority in respect of criminal, legal aid. All legal advice would be 
free, and should aim, where possible, at conciliation out of court. 
The basis of the organisation is to be a “‘ bureau or solicitor’s office 
established in districts where there is a High Court District Registry, 
with a whole time, properly paid solicitor and staff” (giving advice 
or aid free, if necessary), and these bureaux are to be linked together 
through a central organisation in London. Counsel and solicitors 
employed to represent poor persons in any court should be competent 
and experienced, and in civil proceedings should be paid the whole 
of their out-of-pocket expenses, and in successful proceedings should 
receive part of the profit costs or fees. 


In a Strange Land. By H.J.Proumen. Translated by E. G. ALLING- 
HAM. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

Warmly introduced by M. Barbusse to its English readers, M. 
Proumen’s story of Belgian life in England during the war is practically 
confined to the French and Belgian exiles, such English as appear 
being inarticulate officials, mere cogs in the wheels of the machinery 
that dealt with the refugees. So, except that the scene is London, 
the exiles have no real point of contact with this country. The social 
environment, the virtues and vices of these people are their own, 
and, considering how small the group is, it really seems unduly 
vicious. It is not an engaging crowd; indeed, save for a cynical, 
cheerful, humorous, and honourable old Silenus of a French philosopher 
and a couple of faithful Belgian servants, it is composed of futile, 
evil and worthless people. The pretty, feeble heroine, the gasconading 
French spy and souteneur who seduces her, the crippled scholar who 
forgives all and marries her, the tedious old schoolmaster and his 
vile wife, the leering men and loose women, are skilfully and truthfully 
drawn, but they are not the stuff of which tragedy is made, and it 
is as a tragedy of exile that the story is presented. 


The Making of the English Constitution. By AtserT Breese Waite. 
Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

The new revised edition of Professor White’s history will be 
invaluable to students. Maitland in his short sketch sacrificed much 
detail for the sake of his brilliant presentation. He remains the 
only man who has made Constitution History an exciting study. But 
Professor White, while he cannot in this compare with his forerunner, 
uses his material well. His history ends at the year 1485, for from that 
time constitutional history becomes inseparable from _ political. 
A text book is not the same as a reference book, and this is too often 
forgotten. A text book should aim at a clear and interesting choice 
of facts, a reference book at the amassing of as many facts as possible. 
The British Encyclopedia is not a work for study, but it is an excellent 
work of reference ; Maitland’s short history does not offer the reader 
a sufficient knowledge of the subject, but it is an excellent text book. 
We think that Professor White has erred a little towards the reference 
book. The facts are too closely packed. A little padding would be 
welcome, to allow the mind to think for itself. It is the only serious 
fault. He wisely eschews the danger of a chronological treatment. 
His bibliography and footnotes are excellent, and his modesty and 
good sense are apparent in his quotations. 


The Bench and the Dock. By Caartes KINGsTON. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Charles Kingston, who has for many years past made crime 
his special study. has collected in this book a number of anecdotes of 
criminals, counsel and detectives from all parts of the world. His 
narratives include an account of the nefarious activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the life-story of Eugene Vidocq, who began his amazing 
career as a criminal and ended it as a detective and the history of the 
** Molly Maguires.” In his chapter on the Ku Klux Klan he propounds 
the thesis t there is a tendensy in secret societies to degenerate 
into criminal organisations, and it may be admitted that (whatever 
the cause) history affords many such examples. One of the most 


Stanley Paul. 


i 


interesting sections of the book is that devoted to Adolphus Williamson, 
‘illiamson was by far the most famous detective of his day, ang 
was probably responsible for the unravelling of more criminal ‘plots 
than any character in recorded history. For forty years he seryeg 
the Crown with whole-hearted devotion, and when the time cam, 
for him to relinquish his activities he felt that he had nothing left tp 
live for. ‘ Retirement will mean death,” he said. His words wer 
only too true, for he died within the course of a few weeks, He wa 
described by the Home Secretary of that period as “ the 
detective in the world,” and it was largely to his untiring efforts tha 
Scotland Yard became the efficient organisation which it is to-day 
He himself would have desired no better memorial. The value of 
Mr. Kingston’s book to the student of criminology is enhanced by 
a number of illustrations. These include one of Old Scotland Yar: 
it is a picture of sylvan quietude. ' 


ABOUT MOTORING 


H dignity is a very sensitive plant. Even if you 
are the fortunate possessor of great beauty, a famous 
name, vast wealth, or one of the many forms of news. 
paper notoriety, eternal vigilance is necessary to secure and 
maintain your need of reverence from lesser folk. Deprived of 
these easy passports to public interest and respect, handicapped 
maybe by an insignificant appearance, a vulgar cognomen, a 
bourgeois income and exclusion from the personal pars of the 
popular Press, one must seek minor avenues of self-assertion, 
Chief amongst these is the purchase of a motor-car. This path 
to eminence is delicately graded. Between the owners of a 
motor-cycle and of a motor-car there is a great gulf fixed. The 
man who pathetically clings to a shabby two-seater of uncertain 
age is obviously a nobody in the presence of folk who have just 
bought a 1926 saloon, even if this glass cage is of the mass pro- 
duction type, and so constricted internally that fur cloaks are 
forbidden wear. On the new car plane, one stamps oneself by 
buying a car that is wildly popular ; taste and independence are 
indicated by buying a car which is not mass produced, even if 
the chosen chariot be more costly and less good. So by easy 
gradations one reaches the Rolls Royce pinnacle. There are side 
issues. If tradesmen dun you, buy immediately a much larger 
and much more expensive car than you have ever had before, 
and they will buttonhole you with order-books. 


* * + 


I sometimes think that these queer bypaths of motoring psy- 
chology condemn nearly all motorists to owning far larger cars 
than they really need. These islands contain many persons who 
are so poor or so free that conventions never bend their will. 
Some of them are inventively eccentric. One I know, who builds 
his own bodies—and atrocious fowl-house constructions they are. 
Another likes the wind on his cheeks, but not on his midriff ; 
he destroyed with axes and hammers a handsome mahogany 
dash and plate-glass window, substituting a fearsome gunshield, 
reaching chin high, home-built from clumsily bent sheets of tia, 
crudely painted in paint which did not match. But most of these 
blithe spirits buy exceedingly little cars They go as fast as the 
rest of us. They travel as far as the rest of us. They climb the 
hills which we climb. They defile themselves by roadside 
repairs no more than we do. But as they have no desire to indi- 
cate their personal importance through the size and opulence 
of their vehicles, they transport no superfluous metal about the 
country with them. Their tiny Austins and Jowetts and 
Trojans cost incredibly little to buy, and their monthly garage 
accounts go in with the petty cash, instead of refrigerating the 
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MORRIS 


PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 

DIGNITY —a_ world-wide service 
organisation. These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buy British- and be Proud of'tt 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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The Five Crankshaft 


Bearings of the 





AUSTIN TWENTY from £475 
AUSTIN TWELVE from £295 


We illustrate below the very popular 
“Windsor” Saloon, an Austin Twelve model 
unrivalled for sheer value. Ample accommo- 
dation for five persons. Four wide doors. 


Beautifully finished in every detail 
Price at Works ate £395 


Amongst small cars, the Austin Seven at £149 
ts castly the best in the world- 
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are the five-fold secret of its smoothness of 
running and length of service, resulting in 
maximum power, with quietness at all 
speeds, as well as in complete freedom 
from vibration and absence of mechanical 
trouble. 


Try an Austin. Experience its comfort for 
yourself. Observe how easily manageable 
it is in traffic, and how swift is its accelera- 
tion. Note its excellent equipment—and 
its moderate price. They are all convincing 
“arguments in favour.” 


The AUSTIN MOTOR 
COMPANY, Limited. 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 
(Near Marble Arch.) 
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household for several hours after the fashion of an income tax 
demand or the costs of a lost lawsuit. 
. * . 

An enthusiast who sells Trojans in my neighbourhood must 
have had a postal course in salesmanship, for he has persuaded 
an ex-Ballio) scholar that “ trojaning” (dreadful word) is 
actually cheaper than walking. I smiled when I heard the plea, 
but the Balliol man reproduced the syllogism verbatim, and I 
could not hole it. My Jowett neighbour gets ninety miles out of 
a can of petrol. The spinster whose choice fell on a Baby Austin 
has before now impudently purred past my 50-b.h.p. monster on 
a sizable hill. None of these lilliputian cars is at all new, but I 
never have to play Good Samaritan to their crews by the road- 
side. Their owners are all idle persons from the mechanical 
standpoint. They seem to treat their absurdly small cars as I 
treat my pipes. They fil] them when they are empty, and start 
them up when required, but otherwise handle them with a casual 
ruthlessness. There are no protests. When they need a new tyre 
they don’t have to cut their wives’ pin-money or keep their 
tailor waiting, as I must. I never see them abroad without 
feeling that I am a pretentious humbug, and that ninety per cent. 
of my motoring acquaintances are in the same sad case. The 
smal] modern car does almost everything that a big car can do, 
and most of us empty our purses unnecessarily for the sake of 


appearances. 
* * * 


France has its own national variant of this solemn, uncon- 
fessed pretentiousness. In England only the men and women 
who do not care what people think of them venture to drive the 
most efficient type of private transport in the shape of the tiny 
7-h.p. cars. In France, when one buys a motor, one does not 
twist the transaction to create exaggerated views of one’s 
income, social standing or commercial significance. It matters 
very little whether the car be small or gigantic, mass produced 
or built to special order, cheap or dear. But it must prove its 
owner to be a sportsman. It need not be fast. In most cases 
it is not. But it must look fast. And it must sound very fast 
indeed. It is rather a solecism to have a hood; and therefore 
the tender person, who dislikes moist clothing, must conceal the 
hood in an invisible well. The seat must be narrow, that the 
body may pierce the wind efficiently, even though hip bones are 
incommoded, and heat be generated. The tail must be stream- 
lined to a knife edge. A windscreen is tolerable only on the most 
puissant vehicles, for it slows a small engine. Above all. let the 
roar of the engine salute the ears of the populace, that they may 
realise one comes at speed. A bas the silencer! Would a 
gramophone trumpet, affixed to the exhaust outlet, magnify 
the tone? Affix one. Doubtless it is some hero of Montlery who 
approaches. ’ ‘ E 


A weakness, I grant you, but an amiable weakness, surely ? 
More amiable than ours? At least it does not reek of the 


cheque-book, or camouflage an overdraft. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE two features of the week have been the sharp 
momentary rise in rubber on Tuesday and the still 
sharper general slump which occurred on the same 

day in Wall Street. So far as common stocks are concerned, 
the latter was overdue, for boom times in that market have 
been maintained for over fifteen months without a break. 
It is, however, in my opinion purely a market slump, having 
little or no connection with trade itself, and when the weak 
speculators have been weeded out, a recovery is not unlikely, 
for there is no sign of a falling off in trade activity. In fact, 
the latest reports indicate that some industries, particularly 
automobiles and tyres, expect to be working at full capacity 
this month, which is rather encouraging to holders of rubber 
shares. It is noteworthy, however, that in the United States 
the greatest activity is in luxuries rather than necessities, which 
not merely reflects present prosperity and the results of higher 
wages, but also a change in habits. Perhaps the position would 
be better put by stating that various luxuries are becoming 
necessities. No American home is now complete without an 
expensive wireless set and a motor-car, and rather than give up 
these luxuries a family will cut down its expenditure on food, 
clothing or housing. Figures of department store sales reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board show that the large increases 
over last year’s sales have taken place in such lines as wireless 
sets, musical instruments, toys, furniture, furs and velvets, 
while substantial decreases are reported in such lines as cotton 


and woollen dress goods and women’s skirts. Some 

may think that the same tendency is at work in this , 

without the underlying justification of widely-diffused prosperity, 
* . + 


Should the fall in Wall Street become general and exteng 
to oil shares, it would appear to be well worth buying some of 
these. Not only is the price of oil and oil products being 
steadily increased—the recent increase of one penny per gallon 
for petrol in this country is an indication of how things are going— 
but the 1925 figures, as the reports of the American Oil companie 
are issued, show quite phenomenal increases in profits. Take 
the case of two companies whose shares have been recommended 
in this column from time to time, the Marland Oil Com 
and the Texas Company. The former reports a net profit 
of $14,799,069, the largest in its history as against only $354,305 
for 1924; or put in the lucid American fashion, its net income 
last year was $8.38 a share as against 2.2 cents per share for 
1924. The Texas Company announces profits of nearly 
$40,000,000, which is also the largest in its history, and 
half as large again as those of 1924. In practically every 
case dividends are being increased, and as the companies haye 
made good contracts for the present year, indications look 
very promising. 

* * * 

It is difficult to write anything fresh about rubber. It is 
a pity that the price ever went over 2s. 6d. per Ib. for that 
figure would more than justify present share prices, and the 
fact that it went to the extravagant figure of 4s. 8d. misled 
people generally and lent force to the American agitation 
against the restriction scheme, which after all has not been 
entirely without effect. The case of the rubber companies is 
somewhat parallel to that of the American oil companies, for, 
with a lower average price than that now obtaining, their 
last year’s results show an enormous improvement on those of 
previous years. People who hold rubber shares should, in my 
opinion, stick to them for dividends, and make no attempt to 
encash profits. Al] indications point to an actual scarcity 
of rubber a year or two hence, but to speculate in rubber shares 
is rather foolish, for even if one buys at the right time, it 
impossible to judge what is the right time to sell. The solution 
of the problem, is to buy for investment, and to hold. 

A. Emu Davis. 

















Ease the Burden of 
future SCHOOL FEES 


By making small annual payments to the 
Scottish Widows Fund during the child’s 
early years you can be sure of providing an 
adequate college or university education when 
the time is ripe. Such foresight may prevent 
disappointment or serious financial strain later 
on. W<ite for full particulars of benefits for 
children to the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Head Offers 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and yc wrwal a4 
London: 28 Cornhill, Bes & 17 Waterloo Place, 


Funds 


Founded J 
1815, 25 Millions. 
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WHEN YOU INVEST 


YOU CAN 


DO GOOD 


AS WELL AS 
GET A GOOD RETURN 


WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING Ltp., 
a Public Utility Society, converts large houses 
into flats at rentals from £30 to £130 for 
women of moderate means. Already 150 of 
these flats have been provided, but the demand 
far exceeds the supply. 


Women’s Pioneer Housing Ltd. offers an 
attractive investment to those who wish to use 
their capital at home in the development of 
social enterprises. Women’s Pioneer Housing 
Ltd., offers a reasonable dividend. The share 
dividend is limited to 6 per cent, and 5 per 
cent is paid on loan stock. Full dividends 
have been paid for the last four years. 





Write for Prospectus, Balance Sheet, and 
Application Form to The Secretary, 
WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING Lt. 
92, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1, 











Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is well practised in the 
handling of all manner of goods, and is prepared 
to have any consignment unloaded, warchoused, 
and insured at the shortest notice. It will issue 
sampling and delivery orders against pro rata pay- 
ments of buyers designated by the customer, and 
is always ready to help the latter to find a market 
and in every way to extend his connexions. Detailed 
information may be obtained from the Foreign Branch, 
82 Cornbill, E.C.3 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


| 



































REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 
Established 1864. 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 31st December, 1925. 





Reversionary Bonus again declared of £2 per cent. 
Total Premium Income for year £7,083,155, being an increase of £397,187 over the 


previous year. 


Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,478,081, being an increase of 


£192,143 over the previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £32,761,014, being an increase of £3,273,698 during 


the year. 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,073,817. The 


claims since its establishment. 


Company has paid £46,200,261 in 


The Total Assurances existing on 31st December, 1925, amounted to £52,011,095 in 
the Ordinary Branch, and £73,321,280 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,129,120, being an increase 
of £197,551 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £3,954,035, 


being an increase of £199,636. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


JAMES S. PROCTOR, 


Chairman. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 112th Annual General Court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and 
Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, March 2nd, 1926, R. Nevill Dundas, Esq., W.S. (Chairman 
of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts the Chairman 
said: The new assurances for the year amounted to {2,431,991, of 
which {£125,000 was re-assured, leaving net new sums assured of 
£2,306,991, bringing in net single premiums of {50,099 and new annual 
premiums of {90,314. We also issued deferred annuity policies 
producing single premiums amounting to {1,258, and annual premiums 
of £3,579. The total net new annual premium income for the year 
on new life assurances and deferred annuities combined amounted to 
£93,893. 

New immediate annuities brought in a total purchase money 
amounting to £107,802, which is considerably above the average of 
recent years. 

Death claims, including bonuses, amounted to {1,125,000, showing 
a reduction of over {120,000 compared with the previous year. The 
total was again well within the amount provided for, and the favour- 
able mortality of the year has again yielded a satisfactory contribution 
to surplus. The claims arising by survivance show an increase of 
about £50,000 over last year, but as we have pointed out on previous 
occasions, these claims do not occasion any loss, but merely represent 
the payments out of reserves already fully provided for the purpose. 

The life premium income is just over £1,681,000, which is over a 
quarter of a million in excess of pre-war figures, and the highest in 
the history of the Society with the single exception of 1924, when the 
premium revenue was swollen by a larger amount of single premiums. 
The gross interest income shows an increase corresponding to the 
growth of the funds, and the average gross rate yielded remains 
practically at last year’s figure of 5 guineas per cent. The small but 
welcome reduction in the rate of income tax which was granted in the 
last Budget, though in operation for only a part of last year, has 
resulted in increasing the net rate of interest for the whole year, after 
deduction of income tax, by about ts. 4d. per cent., bringing it up to 
the satisfactory rate of {4 ros. 2d. per cent. The total expenses of 
management remain at the very moderate rate of under 12 per cent. 
of the premium income, or under 7 per cent. of our total income, 
rates which are much below the average of other offices. Finally, 
the operations of the year have resulted in increasing the funds by 
over £670,000, which is one of the largest additions ever made in a 
single year. 

Application has been made to Parliament for a Provisional Order 
or Private Bill to consolidate and amend the laws of the Society, a 
necessary matter which we have for some time had under consideration. 

The Directors have considered the results of the last two years’ 
working, and the prospects for the current Quinquennium, having 
regard to the Society’s financial position in general, and to the increased 
contribution to surplus arising from the reduction of the rate of 
income tax—a reduction small in itself, but yet one having considerable 
financial results. I have the pleasure to say that we have come to the 
conclusion that the rate of Intermediate Bonus to be allowed in respect 
of claims arising during the current year, and until otherwise fixed, 
may properly be increased from 35s. per cent., the rate fixed after the 
Quinquennial Investigation of 1923, to 38s. per cent. per annum. 
This announcement will, I am sure, be received with satisfaction by 
all members who hold policies participating in profits (and these, 
of course, form a large majority), not only because it increases the value 
of their own policies, but because it will enable them to recommend 
the Society to their friends even more confidently than before. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted; the re- 
election of Directors was carried and the thanks of the Members were 
accorded to the directors, agents and officials for their work during 
the year. The meeting then resolved itself into a Special General 
Meeting to consider the Provisional Order intituled ‘‘ Provisional 
Order to consolidate and amend the Constitution Acts and Regulations 
of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society ; to confer 
further powers on that Society; and for other purposes,”’ to which 
the chairman referred in his address, and on his motion, seconded 
by Sheriff J. A. Fleming, K.C., it was unanimously resolved that 
the Provisional Order should be consented to. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 


BOVRIL MEETING 


REMARKABLE EFFECT OF INCOME-TAX REBATE, 

Presiding at the twenty-ninth annual general meeting of Bovril, 
Limited, Sir George Lawson Johnston (chairman) congratulated th. 
shareholders on having had another successful year. 

PROFITS TRANSFERRED BY LAW FROM DEFERRED TO PREFERRED 

SHAREHOLDERS. 

For some years the company had been paying the deferred divideng 
free of income-tax, but it was highly probable that, in future, they 
would pay it less tax. The question of the amount of income-tax tp 
be deducted had become rather complicated, owing to a rebate now 
received against income-tax paid in the Irish Free State. This came 
under the same heading as income-tax paid in the Dominions, 4s 
the law stood, any income-tax paid in the Dominions up to half the 
amount of income-tax in England could be got back when aying 
income-tax here, that is to say, if 2s. in the { were paid in the Do. 
minions, that rebate would be received on paying 48. here. The 
payment of the income-tax overseas came out of the company’s 
profits, and therefore out of the sum available for deferred dividend, 
but, nevertheless, according to the law, any rebate received must be 
distributed to all the shareholders. This, therefore, became a little 
name paid to the prior issues at the expense of the deferred share. 

olders. 

Sir George said he had carefully read through the case in the Court 
of Appeal of Sheldrick v. South African Breweries, as reported in the 
“‘Law Journal’’ Reports, and had no doubt whatever that the 
learned gentlemen who decided the matter in the Court of Appeal 
were, so far as the law of the land was concerned, absolutely correct, 
but what surprised him was that there was no mention whatever of 
the lack of equity in thus taking from the deferred, or last, share. 
holder and giving to the prior issues. In their case, at present it was 
only a small amount that was thus passed from one group of share. 
holders to the others. 

As a matter of fact the actual deductions on the Bovril dividend 
forms this time would be 3s. 63d. off the preference and ordinary, 
whilst 3s. 8d. would have been the deduction in the case of the deferred 
if the dividend had not been paid tax free. 

If income-tax were paid in the Dominions to the extent of a sum 
equal to 2s. in the /, it would mean a reduction in the profits available 
for the deferred of over 1 per cent., and when the rebate came it would 
have to be passed on to all the shareholders. Thus preference and 
ordinary would have 2s. in the £ deducted instead of 4s., and the 
ordinary dividend of 7} per cent. would become equivalent to 8} per 
cent. In companies where the prior shares are proportionately greater 
than the deferred, there would be a greater transference of profit from 
the deferred to the prior issues. It seemed to him that the people 
who were saved inconvenience by this arrangement were the income. 
tax collectors, and no doubt the law was made for their benefit, as 
they thus avoided all risk of having to make a full 4s. in the { rebate 
to any preference shareholders of smal] means. 

From the point of view of the department in a company that 
worked out the dividend warrants, it was difficult to imagine a legal 
ruling that could be more inconvenient. In the first place, as pre- 
ference dividends were usually paid half-yearly, and not necessarily 
out of the profits of the year, such payment was often made before the 
rate of relief was known. Sometimes provisional relief had to be given 
even on the final dividend and the matter adjusted later, and, seeing 
that the rebate usually ran into fractions, he could not think of any 
scheme better calculated to give more work with very little real 
benefit, unless, during the present period of unemployment, it could 
be held to be a benefit to give employment of this type, even if the 
work was of little value. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


VPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed, Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—MFTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lene (Holhorn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Hothorn 6182. 
A UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














UTHORS MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always evailable.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn 


M ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
1 $2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








Pe per BUREAU, 79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. (Gerrard 
6289).—Typewriting, Duplicating, etc.; Authors’ MSS. a speciality. 








q BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 

Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found as at 
350 Oxford Street. Such beauty is not dependent upon 
Price, for Private Presses specialise in productions 
beautiful but inexpensive; and we have a stock that 
is unique. Fine Bindings and Scarce Editions are here, together with 


all the newest books and a trained staff able to answer questions. An 
Expert in Library Work attends to Private Libraries. Moderate Charges. 


Write, telephone, or call for Catalogues 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





ABE em OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Lecture- 

ip in Commerce tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
{aso, rising to £550 year. A plications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on April 16th, 1926, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ANTED in September.—Handicraft teaching. School or 
individual. Weaving, pottery, basketry, and other crafts.—Box 172, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures (under the Stevenson Foundation) 
om “FRONTIERS AND THEIR CULTURAL INFLUENCE,” 
will be given by Professor A. J. TOYNBEE, B.A. (Stevenson Professor 
of International History in the University) at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on THURS- 
DAY, MARCH 11th; MONDAY, MARCH 15th; and WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 17th, at5 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘“ ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WAR” will 
begiven by SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEPFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD Students are trained 
ip thie College te become Teachers of Gymnastics The Course of Training 

extends over + years, and Includes Educationsa! and Medical Gymnastics op the 
Swedish System, Masenge, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees (165 per annum.—FPor prospectus apply SFcRF7ARY. 























PRIVATE SUCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Smal) Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS monagee by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


kK aa HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 
room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night Full tariff on application. 
Telegrems: ‘“ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1242. 


OUKNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Ges Gre in 
bedrooms Quiet, comfortaMe quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ei1is. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. Wvewe. 


~ ASTBUURNE.—\VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Besi locality, centre). Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.— Mrs BH. Rocers (Cookery Diploma.) 
EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light ; 5 acres ; billiards, tennis, 


4 weeks. 





170 




















croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 65s. Write for 
Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 
ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 


comfort, excellent cuisine, garden; would welcome Anglo-Indian or other . 
Retired and charming position, yet within 15 minutes Oxford Circus. French, Ger- 
man and Spanish spoken.—*‘ The Turret,” Chislett Road, N.W.6. Tel., Ham stend 8880. 


JENSION LA MAISONNETTE, Cornaux s. Montreux.—Highly 


recom.—Terms moderate. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 


Raaee*— canes Apartments, gentlemen or ladies engaged 
during the day; every comfort; beautiful position; board if required ; 

wear golf. Vacant after Easter. Box 169, THe New STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


JTEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 

















COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


RVEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, C. G. Montefiore, 

D.D.,M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence,—For information concerning Scholarships, 
lean Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


MOTOR CARS FOR SALE 


(New and S-conc hand) 


1 H. P. STANDARD ALL- WEATHER TOURING CAR, 
1924 model, repainted, overhauled and in first-rate condition. {£165.—DUFF 
MORGAN, LTD., Flood Street, Chelsea. "Phone: Kensington 9536. 








Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons, 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
coach tor all University Entrance Examinations, 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdavs 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment, 


66 BAKFR STRFFT, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 


University Corrses In Arts, SCIENCR, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEFRING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 2s. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. Schoo! of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free —F. J. WiGNALL, Registrar 


MISS IRONSIDE'S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STRFFET, W.C. 1. 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTRURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL Founded 1859. Recognised by the Rosrd of Education as an 
eficient Recondars School. Head Mistress: Mise B M. BAKER, B.A Prepera 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities Junio: Schoo) 
tnd Boarding House for children between 5 and t2 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


VM ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head WVistress: Miss Cnamners, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo! is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Pro- 
and for advanced work in Music or Art Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Biccution, Dancing, Conkery, 200 guineas s yeat. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. shove 

oT and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated ip its own grounds 
acres. 




















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


EPPIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARR, 

8.E. t2.—Healthy, happy home life for @ limited number of boarders, 

The Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
teaching 's hared lergely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
= of moders educetion — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
ILDRED STEELE 


TH GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Met Ideals in Education ” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
ticulation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
Cardesk Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gon ng, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
~0m 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


ALBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rz1 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


‘TO GARDENERS.—LEE’S Patent Frames, the result of years 
of experiment, make rigid neat Pea, Bean, and Sweet Pea Supports. Easy to 
fix, carry or store. Cheap and will last a lifetime. Splendid for Netting Seeds 

or Strawberries. Write for Illustrated Catalogues.—FRrEpK. Ler, Alfreton. Derbys. 


= AND GERMAN.—Circles meet for conversational 
practice. E’ementary Cla-ses. Private tuition.—Mrs. G. Kw1onr, 6 Porteus 

Road, W.2. 

EAI HARRIS.— Lewis aND SHETLAND HoOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—NFWatt, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 

COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Acddress Watts, 
s lohnson’s Court, Pieet Street, London, E.C. 4 

EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 

Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victorie St., London, 8.W. 1. 




















OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osrorres, 27 Eastcastie Street, London, W. t. 





PRING IS COMING.—Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, etc., Turned 
and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new.— Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate, Lowpon Turninc Co., Turning Specialists 

since 1897 (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We collect ‘Phone 
Clissold 4777. 


OOKS.—Burn's Poems, Edinburgh 1805, 158.; Burn’s Poems, 
Belfast 1803, {2 108.; John Davidson's First Editions, A Queen's Romance, 
1904, 78.; Fleet Street and Other Poems, 1 tos. 6d.; Belleds and Songs, 
1894, 158. ; Edmund Caudier op the Edge of the World, new y. &., pub., ros. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, ilus., 32s., pub. £3.38 ; The Parson's 
Horn Book, curious pletes, only 2 coples done 1831, £3 38. ; eininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 218. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, {9 98.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 5 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 108. ; Milton's Poetical Works, first folio 
edition, 1695. £@ @8.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 138. 6d., pub. a58.; The Beggar's 
Opera, t4 caricatures by Powys Evens, 2s., pub 6d.; Arthur Machen's V orks, 
“ Cacrieon ” Edit., g vols., as wew, £5 §8., pub. {9 gs.; Cook 25 Great Houser 
France {3 38.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousscen’s Confessions, 
illus. with Etchings, privately printed, # vols., 24s., mon ¥. ; Memoirs of Monsieur 
D'Artagnen, trans. by Nevill, 5 vols., 248.; Von B , The Mystical Element of 
Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large papet, {2 28.; London Tradesmen's 
Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 26.; The Uncoliected Work 
of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28: Lawrence ap Dighton’s Prencb Line Engrevings, 
1910, {10 108. ; Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, First Octevo Edit., 1939, 3 108.; Mester 
a oad Clock, 1840, 18t Edition, 5 vols., 258.; Perrin’s British Flowerin 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914. £8 10s.; Boccaceio’s Decameron tn Italian, 1795, @ reprint o 
the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird Teles, thus., @ vols., 188s, 
{4 108 If you want @ book end beve failed to find it elsewhere, try me | am the 
most expert book finder extent. BOOKS WANTED.— Hourman, Shropshire Led, 
1806; Farrer, Raves of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
Fan, The Story of a Young Git!'s Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's The Purple Land 
that England Lost, 2 vols.. 1885, Hudson's Naturalist in Le Plata. 1892; Idle Deys 
in Patagonia, 1893.—BAKFR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—Hotsorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting, held on 
March 4th, 1926. 


y now amount to £185,140,143, 
@ year ago, i.¢., an increase of 


The Total Assets of the Com 
as compared with £171,049, 
£14,090,878. 

The Tota! Income during 1925 was £37,552,553, as compared with 
£35,136,037, in 1924, é.¢., an increase of £2,416,516. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 76,796, assuring the sum of £14,641,970, and produci 
@ new annual premium income of £994,776. The premiums receiv 
were £10,676,733, being an increase of £664,497 over those for the 
year 1924. 

The claims for the year amounted to £7,223,192. The number of 
deaths was 10,951 and of matured endowment assurances 48,980, 
the combined annual premium income being £433,751. 

The number of life policies in force at the end of the year was 
1,107,272, assuring with bonus £169,102,350, and producing a 
premium income of £10,213,779 annum. The immediate 
annuities payable were 3,902 in eandien, and amounted to £153,379 
per annum. In addition there were 1,281 deferred and contingent 
annuities, securing £24,411 per annum by an annual premium 
income of £11, 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £15,883,871, being an increase of £673,581 over those for 
the year 1924. 

The claims for the year amounted to £4,857,057. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 669,863 on 683,588 policies, 
of which 88,473 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year was 116,711, 
the number in force being 2,375,467. The number of free policies 
which became claims was 68,958. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 24, 469,494, « assuring a maximum sum of £419,086,212, 
exclusive of bonus and producing an annual premium income of 
£16,597,129. The average duration of the whole life premium 
paying policies in force exceeds 17 years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduction 
of re-insurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £854,596, 
being an increase for the year of £191,484. The claims for the year 
amounted to £316,186. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were £51,763. 
The capital sum insured under these policies is £3,333,711. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of re-insurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages and returns, amounted to £460,902. The claims during 
the year in respect of the risks written in 1925, and previous years, 
were £473,625. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,727,974, including 
the sum of £330,111 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at 31st December, 1925, at £3,750,000. 
£1,837,308 has been set aside to provide a bonus to the participating 
policyholders, £202,718 has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account, and the balance of £187,948 has been carried forward. 
The above-stated amount of £1,837,308 is sufficient to provide a 
bonus of £2 28. per cent. on the original sums assured, and a bonus 
at that rate will be allocated to participating policies in the 
Ordinary Branch which were in force on the 3lst December, 1925. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £4,359,811, including 
the sum of £160,402 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1925, at 
£3,060,000 ; £2,097,737 has been set aside to provide for a bonus 
to policyholders ; £647,282 has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account ; £440,945 has been reserved for Bonus to the members of 
the Outdoor Staff, £250,000 has been transferred to the Common 
Contingency Fund, £167,979 to the Special Contingency Fund, and 
the balance of £255,868 has been carried forward. 


A contingent reversionary bonus vesting after 10 years from the 
date of the policy of £1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured has been 
added to all with profit policies issued on or after 1st January, 1923, 
and on which premiums were being paid on 31st December last. 
It has been decided that the reversionary bonuses declared for the 
years 1923 and 1924 shall also vest after 10 years from the date of 
the policy instead of after 15 years. The contingent reversionary 
bonus will be ealculated on the amount payable on a claim arising 
by death or maturity ae the policy has then been 10 years in 
force. In addition, these policies on becoming claims after they 
have been not less than 5 years and under 10 years in force will 
share in any interim bonus which may be declared. 

All policies issued before 1st January, 1923, which are in force 
(except those in the Irish Free State) and which are entitled to par- 
ticipate under the bonus distribution scheme, on which 10 years’ 





— 


premiums have been paid, and which become claims b death @ 
maturity of endowment between Sth March, 1926, and bth Mara, 
1936, both dates inclusive, will receive a bonus addition as follows ,_ 











Amount q 
Premiums paid for _ Claim 
increased by 
Per cent, 
xy Saeee Gas Cay Eee oe ee ee £5 
5 ” ” ” ” ” ee ee ee £7 1 
20 ” ” ” » 25 ” oe ee ee £10 . 
25 ” ” ” ” 30 ” ee ee ee £12 10s, 
30 ” ” ” ” 35 ” ee ** ee £18 &, 
35 ” ” ” ” 40 ” e- ee ee £17 10s, 
40 ” ” ” ” 45 ” ee ee ee £20 O 
45 ” ” ” ” 50 ” ee ee ee £25 &. 
50 ” ” ” ” 55 ” ee ee ee £35 & 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” e* * ee £50 t 
60 oT) ” ” ” 65 ” ee ee ee £60 os, 
65 ” ” ” ” 70 ” ee ee ee £65 &, 
70 ” ” upwards e* ee +. £70 a’ 








These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, thos 
declared in March, 1925, which were guaranteed for eight years tp 
2nd March, 1933. The bonuses now declared are guaranteed for 5 
period of ten years to 5th March, 1936. 

In the Irish Free State the basis of taxation is less favourable than 
in the United Kingdom, and in addition the surplus is proportion. 
ately much less. It has therefore been decided that the above 
rates of bonus for policies issued before Ist January, 1923, shall not 
apply to policies in force in the Irish Free State, but such policies 
will continue to receive bonus at the rates and for the period previ- 
ously guaranteed. 

The total amount which has been allotted under our profit. 
sharing scheme since its initiation by way of bonus to the Industrial 
a policy-holders and outdoor staff, is £9,545,292, made up s 
follows :— 




















Outdoor Policy- 
Year. Staft. holders. TOTAL. 
From March, 1908, to 

March, 1923 ae £805,920 | £2,960,000 765,920 
March, 1924 .. ee 227,642 650 1,134,292 
March, 1925 .. oe 387,097 1,719,301 2,106,398 
March, 1926 .. oe , 2,097,737 2,538,682 
£1,861,604 | £7,683,688 £9,545, 292 
| a | 





The important changes which have been effected during recent 
years in the organisation of the work of the Industria] Branch, both 
at Chief Office and among the Superintendency and Agency Staff 
have resulted in a progressive decrease in the rate of expenditure 
in this branch, as shown by the following table :— 


Year Expense Ratio. 

1920 ee 40.50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 
1921 ee 36.92 " am eo 

1922 ° 32.12 ue pat - 

1923 29.74 ” a % 

1924 27.86 o ° o 

1925 26.59 »” ’ , 


In 1878 the Company initiated the practice of granting free 
policies to those policyholders who discontinued payment of prem- 
iums on weekly policies of 10 years’ duration provided that the life 
assured had attained the age of 21 years. In 1882 this concession 
was extended to policies of 5 years’ duration. On the introduction 
of monthly premium contracts in 1904 free policies were granted 
under these tables to policies of 3 years’ duration, irrespective of 
the age of the life assured. In 1907 the age at which free policies 
were granted was reduced from 21 years to 15 years in the case of 
weekly premium policies. 

In view of the reduction in expenses which has resulted from the 
reorganisation mentioned above, the Directors have decided as from 
Ist January, 1926, to grant free policies to weekly policies which 
have been 3 years in force provided that the life assured has attained 
the age of 10 years. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have paid during the year 
to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting approxima 
to £3,713,000, making a total of over £28,769,000 since National 
Health Insurance was introduced. Included in the amount paid 
during the year is a sum of £238,137 expended on additional (non 
cash) Benefits granted as a result of the first valuation of the S 
and made up as follows :—Dental Treatment £101,925, Hospital and 
Convalescent Home Treatment £115,240, Medical and Surgical 
Appliances, £2,497, Optical Treatment £15,635, and Nursing 
£2,840. The number of persons admitted to membership of the 
Societies during the year was 295,607, of whom 129,881 were me 
and 165,726 women. : 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


EDGAR HORNE, ae 
D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE, } 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. F. P. SYMMONS, Actuary. 
J. BURN, General Manager. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained wpon application 
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